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TRADE REGISTRATION. 


For the protection of the trade and 
the public alike, many in this country 
have believed for a long time that there 
should be restriction or regulation as 
to the person who may call himself 
a nurseryman. The farmer who pro- 
duces a small lot of fruit trees to sell 
among his neighbors, the back-yard 
gardener with a few perennials and 
the estate owner with a surplus of 
planting material are by no means 
nurserymen, yet too often they seek, 
and obtain the advantages of members 
of the trade. Present laws only require 
that their stock be inspected before it 
may be shipped, and such inspection 
carries only an implication of freedom 
from disease and insects, not a verifica- 
tion of quality or variety. Hence the 
movement for state license fees of such 
size as to limit trade privileges to those 
gaining their livelihood therefrom. 

In England a different method is 
being suggested by the Horticultural 
Trades Association council, in the 
form of nursery trade registration. The 
text of a proposed bill to cover such 
trade registration was recently brought 
before the association’s general meet- 
ing. If adopted by parliament, the bill 
would make it unlawful for any per- 
son to practice or hold himself out as 
practicing the trade of nurserymen un- 
less registered, under penalty of a fine 
not exceeding 100 pounds, or im- 
prisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing three months in the case of a 
second or subsequent offense. 

The proposed bill would set up a 
board of reg‘stry, which would admit 
to the nursery trade register any per- 
son who makes application, is of good 
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personal character, has attained the 
age of 21 years and fills any of the 
five following qualifications: 

(1) Was for any three of the seven 
years immediately preceding the com 
mencement of this act engaged in the 
business, trade or calling of nurseryman 
in any part of the British Isles or in the 
British dominions beyond the seas 

(2) Has served an apprenticeship of 
not less than four years, or has served as 
working foreman for two years to a reg- 
istered British nurseryman or to a repu- 
table nurseryman or nursery firm abroad 
either before or after the passing of this 
act 

(3) Has served two years as a paid 
professional gardener in private employ- 
ment in Great Britain and two years as an 
apprentice or working foreman to a regis’ 
tered British nurseryman either before or 
ifter the passing of this act 

(4) Has been trained as a student at a 
recognized horticultural college or insti- 
tution at which the student has passed 
some final examination of proficiency in 
horticulture and has served two years as 
an apprentice or working foreman to a reg- 
istered British nurseryman either before 
or after the passing of this act. 

(5) Has obtained a degree or diploma 
in botany, horticulture or forestry at a 
recognized university, whether in the 
British Empire or abroad, and has served 
two years as an apprentice or working fore- 
man to a registered British nurseryman 
either before or after the passing of this 
act. 


BOXWOOD DISEASES. 


From the observations and experi 
ments of the past few years, as well as 
from a survey of recent literature, a 
number of ideas have been obtained as 
to the nature of boxwood troubles in 
Virginia, write J. G. Harrar and S. A 
Wingard in the Plant Disease Repor 
ter, issued by the United States De 
partment of Agriculture. The major 
conclusion which has been reached is 
that the boxwoods are normally rather 
hardy plants with few fungous para 
sites. However, it seems rather evident 
that these plants can readily be predis 
posed to the attack of various fungous 
parasites. Winter injury, wind injury, 
mechanical injury (wounds), insect 
attack, drought, lack of food, etc., all 
appear to be predisposing factors. In 
support of this theory is the fact that 
it is virtually impossible to infect buxus 
with any of the common fungi appear- 
ing on diseased plants. In addition, it 
has been found by actual observation 
that boxwood plantings that are wa 
tered periodically. fertilized early in 
the spring with manure, commercial 
fertilizers, tankage, bone meal, cotton- 
seed meal, etc., and protected from 
sun and winter injury, are free from 


diseases; also that apparently dying 
plants have been restored to their nor. 
mal vigor by careful feeding and pro 
tection from pests and mechanical in 
jury. 


ACER GINNALA. 

A few specimens of the Amur maple, 
Acer ginnala, in the show grounds 
should almost sell themselves in the fall 
of the year, when these plants take on 
brilliant flame colors yellow 
and red shades. This maple colors up 
much earlier than most other plants, too, 
a characteristic which should help nurs 
erymen to break down the sales resist 
ance this delightful ornamental little 
tree seems to meet. It is perfectly hardy 
and can be substituted for the Japanese 
maple in the severer sections of th 


orange, 


country. 

The Amur maple may grow up to 
twenty feet, but it can be kept at any 
desired height by trimming, withstand 
ing this treatment perfectly, so that 
formal globular and pyramidal speci 
mens can be developed when they are 
desired. With judicious pruning, both 
formal and informal specimens can he 
made to face to the ground. 

The free base-branching habit—vir 
tually at the ground line—of this little 
maple, together with its adaptability to 
close trimming, makes it an A-No. | 
hedge plant. The small leaves are three- 
lobed and prettily cut, effecting a re 
fined appearance, especially to inform 
ally grown specimens, which are ad 
mirable in background and _ screen 
plantings. These little trees are equally 
effective planted in large groups in 
parks, about playgrounds and on golf 
links. 

The yellowish white flowers, which 
are pleasingly fragrant, 
long-stemmed clusters (panicles) m 
May, and the resulting winged fruits 
mature in September. The seeds should 
be sown in outdoor frames soon after 
they ripen and will then germinate 
freely the ensuing spring. 


appear m 


This large shrub or small tree, 
whichever you choose to consider tt, 
has so many worth-while characters 
tics and so few, if any, poor features 
that nurserymen would do well t 
push its sale. Once the public is edu 
cated to appreciate the Amur maple’ 
many fine qualities, it will unquestion 
ably become a constant strong seller. 
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Art Out of Doors 


Principles of Garden Design and Good Taste Required in Nurserymen’s 
Plantings — By S. D. Tankard, Jr., of Howard-Hickory Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Wherever we find nature unde- 
filed we find beauty. It is man who 
has exploited the surface of this 
earth and spoiled the natural beauty 
of nearly all of it he has touched. 
A great deal of this spoilage could 
be prevented, but much of it cannot, 
for, after all, man must clear forests, 
till the soil, build habitations, indus- 
tries, cities, railroads, canals and 
highways for commerce. Because 
man spoils the natural beauties of 
this earth, the work we are engaged 
in—that of building beauty in the 
landscape—became necessary. 

So, growing ornamental plants and 
placing them in the landscape is an 
important calling in this modern 
time. 

Most of us are obliged to be land- 
scape architects. While the profes- 
sional landscape architect is called 
upon to do the big jobs of design- 
ing—as he should be—the nursery- 
man must, if anyone does, design and 
plan the small property layout. 


Required by Our Work. 


Art is required to do this—art in 
its finest sense. If we fail to practice 
art in our business, it will suffer ac- 
cordingly, and here is an instance to 
substantiate this contention. 

A few weeks ago I called on a 
wealthy prospect who was building a 
fine mansion. In reply to my request 
that we be allowed to plant her 
property, she replied in no uncer- 
tain terms, “I don’t want my place to 
look like it was planted by a nurs- 
eryman.” It developed she meant 
she did not want it planted by a pro- 
fessional landscape architect, either. 
I failed to find out just what she did 





want her place to look like, but, any- 
way, that slap in the face set me to 
thinking. 

It was a serious statement. No 
doubt many other people feel like 
saying the same thing, for there is 
much poor design, poor planting be- 
ing done by us nurserymen. What 
can we do about it? 

I am going to mention a few pos- 
sibilities and criticize a little, but I 
am criticizing myself and no one else 
in particular. 

We can improve our work by ob- 
serving the principles of landscape 
design and cultivating good taste. A 
taste for the good and many ideas 
of good design can be obtained by 
studying the history of landscape ar- 
chitecture. It is an old art and has 
been practiced to some extent from 
the beginning of civilization. We 
might find some good ideas in the 
works of the ancient Egyptians, 
Phoenecians and Greeks, but the 
bright era of the Italian Renaissance 
is one of our best sources of infor- 
mation and inspiration. That archi- 
tectural style, with its statuary, mar- 
ble steps, stone walks, terraces and 
Italian cypresses, represents the fin- 
est the world has known in the fine 
art of landscape architecture. 

The French style, with its grand 
scale of formality such as is found 
at the gardens of Versailles, can 
teach us much. So can the informal 
school of English garden design and 
our own early American style and 
the best of contemporary works. We 
should never miss an opportunity to 
visit, see and study a landscape that 
is noted for its beauty and good de- 
sign, as for example the deservedly 






famous Middleton and Magnolia 
gardens in South Carolina. 

Good landscape design is a prac- 
tical, efficient use of land, always 
with an eye to beauty, and is ob- 
tained only by planning a project as 
a whole with a definite effect in mind 
to strive for. The idea for the whole 
must be grasped and all details made 
to conform thereto. In this way 
everything will conform and har- 
monize with everything else. 


Three Areas. 


In designing home grounds, it is 
usually well to divide the property 
into three parts in the beginning. 
We call them public, private and 
service areas. 

The public area is the front, the 
picture seen by the passer-by, and it 
should present a picture. A picture 
painted by an artist has one main 
point of interest or feature, a fore- 
ground, a frame and a background. 
So should the front landscape pic- 
ture be. The house is the feature, 
the lawn the foreground; the border 
plantings act as a frame, tall trees 
the background. Foundation plant- 
ings are important in tying the house 
in with the surroundings. 

The lawn should be as nearly un- 
broken as possible as it stretches to 
the house. Walks and drives are 
necessary evils in the picture and 
should be subordinated, rather than 
be made objects of interest. This 
brings up the question of straight or 
curved walks and drives. The an- 
swer is that they should be direct 
and straight enough to be used easily, 
and there should be some excuse by 
way of topography, existing trees or 
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the like, for any but the most gentle 
and graceful curves. A short zigzag 
or S-curved walk leading across level 
ground to a front door is most in- 
excusable, as it draws attention to 
itself and away from the feature of 
the picture. For the same reason, 
walks and drives usually should not 
be made conspicuous by the use of 
edgings of flowers or shrubs or by 
formal rows of plants such as box- 
wood set so many feet apart along 
the drive or front walk. 

The lawn should have a fairly 
open center, with trees and shrubs 
planted in groups along its edges. 
There should be open spaces and 
planted spaces in the large lawn, 
with few specimen plants or trees. 
Some planters want to fill every 
sunny place in the front yard with 
a tree or a shrub, but this destroys 
the open spaces and is not good. 

Of course, we have all heard that 
there should be no flower beds in 
the middle of the front lawn, but 
now we are finding rockeries, lily 
pools and the like there, instead. 
They detract from the picture and 
should be placed elsewhere. 

In regard to border plantings for 
the front lawn, these may consist of 
a formal hedge around it if the area 
is formal in feeling and straight lines 
are in keeping. If not, an informal 
border should be used to inclose or 
partly inclose the lawn and screen 
out other views. Plants should be 
placed to blot out the view to the 
rear of the house. In this way, the 
attention is focused on the house and 
kept from wandering. In the selec- 
tion of plants to form this border 
planting, care should be exercised to 
use good foliage plants rather than 
those that are showy. 

The foundation planting requires 
all the skill of the artist. It must 
conform to the architecture of the 
building, accenting its good features 
and correcting its faults, ornament- 
ing where ornament is needed, and 
covering up where something needs 
to be hidden. I find nurserymen are 
criticized a great deal for having 
planted too much material around a 
house. It is just criticism, for many 
places are covered up in shrubbery. 
Some old houses with the high foun- 
dation porch needed covering up, 
but now most modern houses need 
comparatively little foundation plant- 
ing—just enough to tie them in 
with the lawn. I think we need to 
use fewer large-growing shrubs and 









evergreens and more vines in foun- 
dation planting. 

The picture is far from complete 
if tall trees do not show from be- 
hind the house and form a back- 
ground. This does not necessarily 
mean a formal row of the much-used 
Lombardy poplar, but one or two 
good tall trees, affording shade as 
well as background, are preferable. 

The service area, like walks and 
drives in the front picture, is a neces- 
sary evil. There must be a garage, 
turn-court, kitchen entrance, coal 
chute and the like in every yard. 
The ideal arrangement is to have all 
these things located near one an- 
other so the service area can be 
small, compact and confined to one 
space segregated from the public or 
private areas. It is poor design to 
see the drive and turn-around a part 
of the outdoor living room. If the 
service area is compact and confined 
it can be screened from view of the 
other areas, as it should be. 


Outdoor Living Rooms. 


The private area is the outdoor 
living room, or rooms. These should 
be designed, like the rooms of the 
house, for living, and should be a 
part of the house. 

There should be an intimate and 
direct relation between indoor and 
outdoor rooms. Doors should lead 
directly from one to the other, and 
views from indoor rooms should look 
out into those outdoors and wel- 
come, even entice, one to go out into 
them. A main garden vista, or axis 
line, should project from some point 
in the house out into it if possible. 

The outdoor living quarters can 
be divided into several or many 
rooms if desired, just as the house 
is divided for various uses. There 
can be divisions for roses, cut flow- 
ers, lawn, pool, tea house, or rock- 
ery. The number of divisions should 
not be too many, as they will then 
be too small to use and live in. We 
see many designs in garden maga- 
zines that try to get too many things 
in one back yard. There may be a 
formal garden, rose garden, cut flower 
garden, lilac path, vegetable garden, 
coldframes, dwarf fruits, rockery, 
pool and pergola—all in a 75-foot 
back yard. Obviously this is not 
practical, and therefore is poor de- 
sign, although it looks beautiful and 
in perfect design on paper. Poor de- 
sign can also be made by going to 
the other extreme and having all of 
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a large private area in one room, 
This lacks interest, especially the in. 
terest coming from exploring 4 
series of gardens to see what lies be. 
yond. 

To be of any service as a pri 
vate area, outdoor rooms must be 
screened from the public view and 
from all outside views. The inelo 
sure thus made forms the walls of 
the rooms, the green grass is the car. 
pet, flowers are the adornment, and 
the sky is the ceiling. 

Of course, there must be furnish- 
ings in these outdoor rooms. Sufi. 
cient furniture must be provided for 
gracious living. There should be 
plenty of seats and chairs, and a 
table or two. Seats are fine for use 
at the ends of walks and the termi- 
nation of axes in formal designs, and 
to put at any place where one may 
wish to linger or rest. Tables are 
useful and conducive to serving out- 
door meals for the family or enter: 
taining. Naturally, garden furniture 
should be in good taste, well built, 
with pleasing lines and in keeping 
with the general style of the garden. 
There are stone, wood and metal to se- 
lect from. Some concrete is good, but 
much of it is rudely built and hardly 
ornamental. Garden furniture should 
be selected with as much care as is 
used in the selection of furniture 
for the inside of the house. 

In the general design for the outdoor 
living rooms this idea should be kept 
foremost in mind—that their style 
must conform to that of the house and 
topography. A pretentious house and 
level or terraced ground afford a won 
derful opportunity for use of formal: 
ity with straight lines and architec: 
tural features, but this is obviously out 
of place at a cottage or on land that 
cannot be leveled or terraced. For 
rugged topography or for a place 
where a natural growth of trees ex 
ists, the informal type is the natural 
style to use and the formal would ap 
pear out of place. 

This principle of fitness of one thing 
to another and all to the whole must 
govern our design of the landscape if 
there is to be any real expression of 
art in our work. There are no rules 
to go by. Each designer must study 
and decide on the fitness or appropr 
ateness of every detail that goes into 
every scheme. We can create no aft 
by following such rules of the thumb 
as these: 

Place a tall evergreen on either side 
(Concluded on page 10.) 
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Every plant mentioned in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs is thought to be 
hardy at least in the San Francisco 
bay area, but as we have had no 
really cold weather the last three 
winters, some of the newest things 
have hardly been given a fair test. 
The list could be two or three times 
as long, but generally speaking is 
limited to things which have been 
given more or less of a test in this 
district and are thought to have genuine 
merit. 

In conifers there seems nothing 
new and particularly striking so far 
as the Pacific coast is concerned. A 
few camparatively recent items which 
sem to have distinct merit may be 
mentioned: Chamecyparis obtusa 
letinea aurea, Cupressus cashmeriana, 
Juniperus squamata Meyeri, Junip- 
erus chinensis torulosa and 
glauca conica. 


Broad-leaved Evergreen Shrubs. 


Picea 










Broad-leaved evergreen shrubs have 
been attracting the most attention in 
the last few years, particularly plants 
that have good blooming qualities. 
Some of the most interesting of the 
recent introductions are: 

Abelia floribunda—Bears a profu- 
sion of red tubular flowers up to two 
and one-half inches long; except in 
coolest coast sections, must be grown 
in the shade. 

Abelia Schumannii— Flowers short- 
er but wider; beautiful lavender pink; 
semideciduous; excellent. 

Abelia triflora—Growth tall and 
arching; flowers in masses at ends of 
shoots are white, flushed pink and 
intensely fragrant. 

Abutilon vitifolium—Rather rank- 
growing; bears large, bell-shaped blue 
flowers. There is also a white form. 

Adenocarpus foliolosus—Shrub of 
medium size; minute clover-like foli- 
age; bears clusters of bright golden 
yellow, pea-shaped flowers. 

Aucuba japonica crotonefolia — 
Distinguished from the common 
Gold Dust variety by greater bril- 
liancy of color in the variegation. 
Berberis corallina compacta—Eng- 
lish hybrid of dainty appearance and 
ow, Compact growth; has a profu- 
sion of yellow flowers. 








Berberis gracilis — A charming 
dwarf barberry suitable for rock- 
work 

Berberis verruculosa Another 
low-growing barberry with holly-like 
foliage, which assumes a gorgeous 
winter color. 

Brachysema lanceolatum Aus- 
tralian leguminous shrub with gray- 
ish green leaves; the red flowers are 
apparently produced continuously 
the whole year; will probably stand 
plenty of heat. 

Bruckenthalia spiculifolia—An ex- 
cellent rock garden shrub closely re- 
lated to and much _ resembling 
heather; stays low. 


Brunfelsia floribunda — Shrub of 
slow growth to about six feet; 
blooms profusely here in May and 


almost continuously in some sections; 
flowers open violet, pass through 
blue and lavender to white, so that 
all these color tones are on the plant 
at one time; intensely fragrant. 

Brunfelsia floribunda grandiflora, 
or macrantha—A form of above 
with flowers about twice as large; 
leaves are also longer and growth 
is faster; otherwise identical. An old 
plant of this type survived the big 
freeze of December, 1932, on the 
floor of the Santa Clara valley. 

Buddleia salvifolia—Possibly the 
most fragrant of all the buddleias; 
blooming here in February and 
March. 

Ceanothus, English hybrids—Vari- 
eties such as Autumnal Blue, Delight, 
Dignity, etc., have been recently 
produced in England and greatly 
praised there for a long blooming 
period in summer and fall. They are 
quite different from the C. ameri- 
canus hybrids such as Gloire de Ver- 
sailles, etc. 

Chironia linoides (syn. C. ixifera) 

An _ excellent subshrub; grows 
about a foot tall and bears a profu- 
sion of rosy pink flowers in mid- 
summer. 

Chorizema varium—Flowers are 
practically clear red and showy; 
probably superior to the well known 
C. ilicifolium. 

Cistus corbariensis—Growth low; 
foliage attractive, dark green with 
crinkled edges; flowers snow-white 


Ornamentals of Recent Introduction 


New Plants Hardy in Northern California and Useful in Some Other Sections, 
Described before Pacific Coast Convention — By W. B. Clarke, San Jose, Call. 


except for yellow stamens, borne on 
rather long erect stems; very fine. 
Cistus ladaniferus maculatus and 
immaculatus—The plant that for 
thirty or forty years has been called 
C. ladaniferus maculatus proves to 
be C. cyprius. The true form is easi- 
ly distinguished by the entire plant's 
being covered with a greasy fragrant 
gum. It is larger and quick-growing, 
and the similarly colored flowers are 
also much larger. The immaculatus 


variety lacks the red spots, so is 
pure white. 
Cistus purpureus—Although in 


troduced here only about three years 
ago, this has already attained great 
popularity; flowers rosy orchid with 
maroon spot at base of each petal. 
Strangely enough, this has been 
known and grown in England for 
over 100 years. 

Cistus Silver Pink—A recent Eng 
lish hybrid just being introduced here; 
flowers almost as large as C. pur- 
pureus, but a clear, soft silver pink. 

Clerodendrum fragrans flore-pleno 

This has recently had considerable 
publicity under the fanciful name of 
Cashmere Bouquet; flowers are dou- 
ble, soft pink or flesh and borne in 
good-size clusters; may freeze back 
in cold winters, but will come up 
from base and bloom just the same. 

Convolvulus Cneorum—lIts main 
charm is the beautiful silvery green 
foliage, which is generally admired; 
flowers are like morning-glories, white 
with yellow eye. 

Cotoneaster glabrata — Consider- 
ing the large number of cotoneasters 
that have already been introduced, 
there might seem to be no room for 
any more, but anyone seeing this 
form in berry would soon decide 
otherwise. It makes long branches 
which are loaded their entire length 
with large clusters of brilliant red 
berries. 

Cytisus Battandierei—This curious 
broom from northern Africa has 
foliage about like laburnum, but very 
silvery; flowers yellow and borne in 
large, dense cylindrical clusters; 
should stand plenty of heat and 
drought. 

Cytisus, Mitchell's hybrids—Five 


varieties introduced last spring and 
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named after California colleges: Cali- 
fornia, Pomona, San Francisco, Stan 
ford and St. Mary's. All are blends 
of various colors except St. Mary’s, 
which is pure white. Pomona was 
awarded the equivalent of the sweep- 
stakes prize at the Oakland spring 
garden show last April. 

Cytisus, European hybrids—Sev- 
eral fine varieties have been imported 
from Europe, all with brilliant color- 
ings, among them Burkwoodii, C. E. 
Pearson, Lord Lambourne, Fulgens, 
Maria Burkwood, Peter Pan and 
particularly Geoffrey Skipwith, which 
differs from the rest in its parentage. 
They are practically forms of Scotch 
broom, while this is the result of a 
hybrid with C. precox, so should be 
best of all for warm dry regions. 

Daphne—Several small rock gar- 
den types have been recently intro- 
duced, but they are slow-growing and 
hardly available as yet. In the strong- 
er growers may be noted the hybrid 
D. Dauphinii, which is said to bloom 
in sections like San Francisco, where 
the common Daphne odora usually 
does not. There is also the fine pink 
form of common daphne with green 
leaves. Both individual flowers and 
clusters of this variety are much 
larger than those of the common form 
and equally fragrant. This is known 
as Rose Queen. 

Desfontainea spinosa — This has 
been introduced, but is hard to grow 
and it is doubtful if there are any 
blooming plants on the Pacific coast; 
South American shrub with holly-like 
foliage and flowers somewhat like 
cantua. 

Embothrium coccineum — The fa- 
mous Chilean fire bush; a proteaceous 
shrub, bearing bright scarlet flowers; 
a near relative of the renowned Aus- 
tralian waratah. 

Escallonia Donardensis and edinen- 
sis—Two promising hybrids; the 
former has apple blossom flowers, pink 
and white, while the latter has bright 
rose flowers in long racemes. 

Eucryphia cordifolia and pinnati- 
folia—Valued for their large, nearly 
white flowers, which are like single 
roses and have a delicious almond 
scent. 

Grevillea obtusifolia—Grows abso- 
lutely flat on the ground, blooms freely 
and looks as if it might be the best 
ground cover ever brought to Cali- 
fornia. Its hardiness in Oregon and 


Washington is doubtful, but it might 
pay totry it. Said to be fine for hang- 
ing baskets. 





Helianthemum lasianthum and ocy- 


moides—These recently introduced 
sun roses have yellow flowers with red 
spots or bands at base of petals; they 
bloom freely. 

Ilex—Several of the oriental hollies 
have red berries, but not the typical 
holly foliage. The most promising 
seems to be Ilex latifolia, which has 
deep green leaves as large as English 
laurel. 

Ilex Pernyi—This gem is of slow 
growth; leaves small and spiny; berries 
red and freely borne. 

Lavandula pedunculata Distin- 
guished from common lavender mainly 
by the showy purple plumes which 
surmount each flower spike. 

Mahonia ilicifolia compacta — An 
excellent form of low compact growth; 
foliage assumes brilliant winter tints. 

Myrtus communis minima—A dense 
compact little shrub, with crowded 
leaves, which are much smaller than 
those of the compacta variety. 

Osmanthus armatus—Has striking 
foliage; leaves four to five inches long 
with coarsely spiny margins; said to 
have white fragrant flowers. 

Osmanthus Delavayi—Exceptional- 
ly fine shrub; branches long and wil- 
lowy; leaves small and serrate; flowers 
nearly as large as those of Abelia 
grandiflora, white, intensely fragrant 
and produced in riotous profusion; ex- 
cellent. 

Osmanthus hybrids—O. Fortunei is 
the result of a cross between O. Aqui- 
folium and the holly-leaved O. fra- 
grans. A recent unnamed hybrid is 
between O. Aquifolium and O. auran- 
tiacus, which is better known as the 
yellow-flowering O. fragrans, but real- 
ly is a distinct species. This hybrid 
has attractive foliage and great vigor, 
but as it has not yet bloomed, it is 
not known whether it will carry over 
the yellow flowers or not. 

Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius — A 
medium-size, white-flowering shrub re- 
lated to the everlastings. 

Psoralea aphylla and pinnatifolia- 
These two blue brooms are generally 
similar and interesting; the latter has 
better foliage. 

Schizocentron elegans—A beautiful 
rock garden or ground cover shrub re 
lated to pleroma and bearing flowers 
similarly formed, but rose-colored; its 
hardiness here is yet uncertain. 

Viburnum Burkwoodii—This splen- 
did hybrid between V. Carlesii and V. 
utile originated in England and can 
be briefly described as an evergreen 
V. Carlesii. It has the same large clus- 
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ters of white, pink-tinted, exceedingly 
fragrant flowers. Foliage has th 
glossy appearance of V. utile rather 
than the dull texture of V. Carles 
Reports from England indicate that i 
is a:better bloomer than Carlesii ang 
hardy for a broad-leaved evergreen: 
said to be hardy in southern Ohio 
which is in Rehder’s zone VI, so should 
be safe in Oregon and Washington. 
Broad-leaved Evergreen Trees, 

We unquestionably need more var. 
ety in broad-leaved evergreens; so any- 
thing new and promising is sure to re. 
ceive a thorough trial. Some of th 
more promising recent introductions 
hardy enough for this part of Cali 
fornia at least, are: 

Casuarina tenuissima—Foliage mor 
slender and graceful than that of other 
and strongly tinged purple. 

Eucalyptus cinerea—lIt is reported 
that this grows in a mountainous part 
of Australia where snow lies on the 
ground for two months, so is thought 
to be hardiest of all; recommended for 
the interior valley, where the big freez 
of 1932 killed more of the old trees 
of other eucalyptus. 

Hoheria populnea—The beautiful 
New Zealand lacebarks should be a 
welcome addition; the varieties os 
bornei and lanceolata are considered 
improvements over the common for; 
all bear white flowers, some freely. 

Litsea glauca—Foliage resembles 
that of camphor, but leaves are heavier; 
new leaves are like chamois-colored 
velvet, but later become glabrous; bark 
green; said to bear red berries, but | 
do not know of any mature trees. 

Flowering Fruit Trees. 


Apple. Malus aldenhamensis and 
Eleyi—Both have foliage and red 
flowers, the former double, the lat 
ter single; fruit red and showy. 


Apple. Malus theifera rosea— 
Bears a myriad of small pink flow 
ers. 

Apricot Charles Abraham—Ur 


like the Japanese apricots, this is 
form of the orchard apricot, Prunus 
Armeniaca; flowers are full, soft pink 
with carmine tips; recently named to 
honor a renowned horticulturist who 
introduced many rare plants. 
Cherry. Prunus cerasoides (sya. 
P. Puddum)—In his recent book “A 
Plant Explorer in Tibet,” Captain F 
Kingdon Ward calls this carmine 
cherry, praises it highly and says that 
it would be worth while to send # 
(Continued on page 14.) 
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The Better Pentstemons 






Second Article on Some Kinds Good for the Garden Selected 
from the 200 or More Botanical Species— By C. W. Wood 


Pentstemon glaber in some form, or 
its close relatives, such as P. alpinus 
and P. cyananthus, is found in a wide 
stretch of the United States from the 
eastern plains country westward. It 
varies not a little in its wanderings, 
running from rather dull purple to the 
brightest of blues, as in its variety 
cyananthus, which is now generally 
accorded specific rank. The latter is 
one of the best of the glaber group 
that I have grown, differing little in 
height of plant, so far as I can deter- 
mine, though most gardeners say that 
cyananthus is dwarfer than type glaber. 
The flower color is glorious blue, 
brighter and better than any other 
glaber form that I know. I realize 
that this group of beardtongues is con- 
fusing, botanists having made species 
names for kinds that differ little from 
plants one can get from a single packet 
of P. glaber seeds. Perhaps the best 
advice to plant growers would be to do 
their own selecting over a period of 
years, disregarding the varietal and 
specific distinctions that the scien- 
tists have made. This entire group 
is either monocarpic, or short-lived at 
least, but the better forms deserve the 
trouble it takes to grow them from 
seeds every year. They all require 
perfect drainage and prefer a light soil. 

P. Davidsonii is an entirely distinct 
plant, with most of its branches un- 
derground, the main one rooting at the 
nodes, and only an inch or so of the 
flowering stems showing aboveground. 
This is a high alpine species, the orig- 
inal plant on which the species was 
founded by Greene coming from 12,- 
300-foot elevation on Mount Conness, 
in California. From there it wanders 
north to the high peaks of the Cas- 
cades and Olympic mountains, always 
keeping to dizzy heights. It has never 
prospered in my garden in a hearty 
manner, and although it persists, it 
does not bloom like a healthy plant. 
One suspects from its action that it 
longs for the conditions of its high 
mountain home, and that is something 
We cannot always attain in lowland 
gardens. Best success in my northern 
garden has come from planting, with 

exposure to the sun, in a grav- 
elly soil in which little nutriment in 
the form of leaf mold is incorporated. 


Under such treatment it often surprises 
one with a few of its large, horizon- 
tally-spreading, blue flowers. It is 
easily propagated by division. I no- 
tice that recent botanists make this, 
along with P. Newberryi, a variety 
of P. Menziesii. 

As I have had it, P. deustus offers 
little to the gardener, its dirty white 
to pale yellow flowers being of small 
account as ornaments. It might be 
possible, however, to select a good yel- 
low form of the species, or the plant 
might be useful in the hands of a skill- 
ful breeder in arriving at a good yel- 
low hybrid. It is a shrubby plant, 
growing to a height of eight or ten 
inches from a woody base, and is quite 
permanent in a hot, dry situation. 

Another northwestern species of lit- 
tle garden merit, according to my way 
of looking at such matters, is P. dif- 
fusus. It reaches two feet in height, 
producing a leafy inflorescence of light 
purple flowers, generally with more 
leaves than flowers. 

Three closely allied eastern plants, 
P. levigatus, P. Digitalis (which is 
usually made a variety of the first- 
named) and P. Smallii, are good 
enough to be included in gardens. That 
is particularly true of the last two. 
The only objection to P. Digitalis that 
I have found is that it self-sows a lit- 
tle too freely, making a nuisance of 
itself among choice plants. Given its 
proper place in the wild garden, P. 
Digitalis, with its 4-foot stature and its 
abundance of white flowers in July, 
together with the other two mentioned 
and the other common eastern species, 
P. hirsutus, has definite landscape value. 
I have secured lately a dwarf form 
of the last-named—a plant of six inches 
or so, with the characteristic light pur- 
ple flowers of the type. It, too, is of 
garden merit and probably will become 
popular when a better color is fixed. 
All the plants mentioned in this para- 
graph are.permanent under eastern 
conditions. 

A little plant that came unnamed 
from North Dakota a few years ago, 
which I later determined as P. erian- 
thera, deserves more attention than it 
has ever received. Give it a poor, dry 
soil and it will remain around six inches 
or such a matter and will be quite 


permanent; give it a rich medium and 
it will grow a foot high and will sel- 
dom last more than two years. The 
plant is pubescent, with linear-lanceo- 
late leaves, and the inch-long, violet 
purple flowers appear in an erect, leafy 
spike for two months in summer. 

I shall not attempt to enter into a 
discussion of the various names that 
have been applied to the group of mate- 
rial which Bailey lists as P. Menziesii 
variety Scouleri. He gives P. fruti- 
cosus as synonymous, but as a matter 
of fact, the two plants are quite dis- 
tinct from the gardener’s standpoint. 
The best garden material in this group 
that I have seen is the plant from east- 
ern Washington which local botanists 
know as P. Scouleri. This is an ever- 
green shrub up to two feet in height, 
bearing large lavender flowers in Au- 
gust. It appears to be quite permanent 
in the east if given a warm, sunny 
nook. The next best of this group, 
according to material I have grown, is 
the plant usually known as P. Card- 
wellii, though it is probably more cor- 
rectly variety Cardwellii of P. fruti- 
cosus. It, too, is a shrubby little ever- 
green, a foot or less high, carrying 
light purple flowers over a long period. 
The plant grows quite easily from 
cuttings, which is probably the best 
method of propagation, as the better 
color forms can then be perpetuated. 

P. gentianoides, along with P. Hart- 
wegii and perhaps P. Cobeza, being 
tender in the north, is of most inter- 
est as one of the parents of that won- 
derful race of hybrids now available 
under a number of names in catalogues. 
These are of great importance for cut- 
ting material, as well as for border 
decoration, and should form a part of 
every grower's schedule. A more de- 
tailed discussion of this subject will be 
given later in the year. 

Perhaps P. glandulosus will never be- 
come popular with gardeners, for it 
is just another of the medium tall, vio- 
let to lilac-flowered species that are 
at home in the sunny border. Even so, 
it deserves mention here because it is 
distinct from all others in its soft 
pubescence, thin lanceolate leaves and 
numerous large flowers, an inch and 
one-half long, with inflated throats. 
Common garden treatment suits it, 
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though it has never been long-lived 
with me. 

P. Gordonii splendens, a name one 
sees occasionally in lists, represents a 
good plant, though nothing more, so 
far as I can see, than a really good 
form of P. glaber. 

P. gracilentus, with glandulosus and 
grandiflorus, mentioned in the next 
paragraph, gives us three tall border 
species that are capable of supplying 
a long season of bloom and are conse- 
quently of value for that purpose 
alone. Our present plant comes from 
the hot, dry areas of northern Nevada 
and southern Oregon, a fact that sug 
gests its treatment in the garden. It 
reaches twenty inches or so in height, 
producing its numerous bluish violet 
flowers during July. 

It is encouraging to note the popu 
larity that P. grandiflorus has reached 
during the last few years. The fact 
gives one courage to hope that many 
other worthy species will strike the 
public’s fancy as they become better 
known. It is a prairie species that 
should by all accounts be permanently 
perennial, though it never has been so 
for me, usually passing on after flow- 
ering. That is not so greata calamity 
as it appears, however, for it always 
leaves plenty of progeny to carry on 
its glorious work. It grows to a height 
of two feet from a tuft of glaucous 
foliage, producing in June a long spike 
of lavender blue flowers, the largest 
and showiest of its class. It is a grand 
cut flower and a worthy plant that is 
easily grown from fall-sown seeds. 

P. gracilis represents a cultural de- 
parture from most of the species we 





A. F. Watkins. 


have so far considered in that it pre 
fers a moist situation, instead of the 
usual near-desert conditions. It is the 
only western species I know that has a 
hankering for water, and this must be 
remembered when we bring it into the 
garden. Instead of complicating mat- 
ters, though, it really gives us a beard- 
tongue for a part of the garden where 
they are not often seen. Our present 
species is a little beauty, dressed in 
linear-lanceolate leaves, nearly grass- 
like (hence the specific name), each 
slender, foot-high stem bearing numer- 
ous, funnelform, lilac-colored flowers 
in early summer. This is a beautiful 
plant, easily grown under the condi- 
tions named and quite permanent. 
(To be continued.) 





WINTER INJURY APPEARS. 


Many trees and shrubs still suffer 
from the effects of the past two severe 
winters: branches are still dying and 
are likely to fall off in a year or two. 
The drought of the past two summers 
also contributed to the decline of many 
injured plants, but how much is un 
known. 

Among trees, the maple, sycamore, 
horse-chestnut, beech and oak have 
shown injury. Among the shrubs af 
fected are the lilac, spicebush, box, 
cotoneaster and others. 

As in fruit trees, where damage has 
been most severe, the destruction has 
been largely caused by wood-destroy- 
ing fungi. These organisms grow rap- 
idly in the winter-injured sapwood of 
trees and shrubs. They may be present 
even where healthy leaves and shoots 
appear. The rot inside such a branch 
may eventually invade the active sap- 
wood to such an extent that living 
parts are dwarfed and killed. 

This destructive process may take 
several years to complete, which ex- 
plains the late dying of branches on 
winter-injured trees. 

A. F. WATKINS. 

The choice of rose growing as a pro- 
fession by A. F. Watkins is based on 
his father’s hobby for gardening and 
fruit growing on the 2-acre home 
grounds. The planting of five plants 
each of forty varieties of roses pur- 
chased from the G. A. McKee Nurs- 
ery, Mount Selman, Tex., in the fall 
of 1902 led to his present vocation. 
Mr. Watkins began the commercial 
production of roses in central Texas in 
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1905 and has followed it with only 
minor interruptions to the present time. 

The Dixie Rose Nursery was or. 
ganized in 1924, with R. W. Fair and 
W. V. Henson, of the Texas Pecan 
Nursery, at Tyler, as his associates 
The production for the first few years 
was sold entirely at wholesole, largely 
in solid carload lots. Some half-dozen 
years ago the retail department was 
added. Since that time it has grown 
to be an important part of the business 
The Dixie Rose Nursery has for dis 
tribution this season more than 800, 
000 field-grown rose plants, including 
its own introductions and the newest 
of rose novelties owned by other firms, 

The Dixie Rose Nursery's most im: 
portant contribution to new roses js 
the development of the Texas Centen 
nial rose, which was accepted as the 
official flower of the Texas Centennial 
Central Exposition. Novel publicity 
methods have given this rose national 
publicity, and its real worth has caused 
almost fifty of the nation’s leading rose 
growers to grow and offer it for sale 
the coming season. 

Mr. Watkins was appointed to the 
trusteeship of the American Rose So 
ciety in 1934 and was reélected in Sep- 
tember, 1935, for a 3-year term. He 
is a native of eastern Texas, having 
been born in that section fifty years ago 


PROTECT TREES FROM MICE, 


The best way to prevent injury by 
field mice and rabbits to the trunks of 
young trees is to guard them with gal 
vanized half-inch hardware cloth, two 
feet high. This can be cut and rolled 
into a cylinder large enough to allow 
for several years of tree growth. The 
sharp cut ends can be hooked together 
and bent to close the cylinder so that 
mice cannot get in. 

Sometimes field mice 
inches below the ground’s surface. To 
insure against this damage, remove 
with a grubbing hoe the soil around 
the base of the trunk. Sink the wir 
cylinder from three to six inches and, 
if possible, fill the place of the re 
moved sod with cinders. 

In sod orchards and in places where 
pine mice work below the ground, the 
use of poison bait helps to keep mice 
down. Poison grain can be prepared, 
or strychnined oats can be purchased 
The first distribution of poison should 
be about the middle of October and 
should be followed in November and 
again in February and March. 
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Fertilization of Shade Trees 


Second Article on Results of Tests at Ohio State University Yielding 
Important Data on Feeding Trees in the Nursery — By L. C. Chadwick 


Tests over a 3-year period indicate 
that some progress can be reported re- 
garding practical methods of overcom- 
ing chlorosis of the pin oak, Quercus 
palustris. Chlorosis first appears as a 
yellowing of the leaves between the 
veins, gradually including the whole 
leaf, and finally causes a curling and 
drying of its outer margins. Further 
stages of decline cause a deformed and 
die-back condition of the branches. 
Chlorosis usually appears to be worse 
on trees lacking in vigor. 

The pin oak trees in this test were 
street trees planted between the curb 
and the sidewalk and varied in size 
from four to sixteen inches in diam- 
eter. Trees were chosen showing vari- 
ous degrees of the chlorotic condition, 
some showing only partial yellowing 
of the foliage and others having pro- 
gressed to the stage of considerable 
die-back. Even though other materials 
had proved superior as shown by the 
literature, iron sulphate was chosen as 
the source of iron because it is readily 
obtainable and cheap in price. Appli- 
cations were made in three different 
ways—spraying, injection and soil 
treatments. Spraying was accom- 
plished with a power tree sprayer us- 
ing one-half of one per cent solution 
of ferrous sulphate in 1934 and a five 
per cent solution in 1935. Injection 
was accomplished by boring two to 
three holes, depending upon the size of 
the tree, three-eighths inch in diam- 
eter and two to two and one-half inches 
deep into the trunk at equal distances 
apart around its circumference. Ap- 
proximately two grams of powdered 
ferrous sulphate were placed in each 
hole, which was finally plugged with a 
cork. Soil treatments were either of 
ferrous sulphate alone, ferrous sul- 
phate accompanied by finely ground 
sulphur used as an acidifier to increase 
the availability of the iron, or these 
two materials accompanied by an ap- 
plication of a complete fertilizer. Holes 
were made about fifteen inches deep 
with a crowbar and distributed evenly 
beneath the spread of the branches. 
With a 14-inch tree, about sixty-five 
holes were made. With others, the 
number of holes varied according to 
the size of the tree. Where ferrous 
sulphate and sulphur were used, the 





two materials were mixed together at 
the rate of one-half pound of each per 
inch in diameter of the trunk of 
the tree. Those trees receiving the 
complete fertilizer were given an ap- 
plication of about four pounds of a 
10-6-4 or 10-10-6 fertilizer per inch 
in diameter of the tree trunk. 

Even though investigations show 
that chlorosis is due to a lack of iron 
available to the chlorotic parts, rather 
than a deficiency within the plant as 
a whole or in the soil or its inability 
to move from the soil to the roots, it 
nevertheless holds that applications of 
iron to the soil aid in overcoming the 
chlorotic condition. 

Soil applications appear to be the 
most feasible method of treatment of 
pin oaks as ornamental trees. Since 
the injection method frequently does 
not give a uniform control and may 
lead to an unsightly running of slime 
flux and possible infection, this method 
of treatment as practiced is not advo- 
cated. Spraying may be a satisfac- 
tory and economical means of treat- 
ment for the commercial concern 
equipped with a power sprayer. The 
results may not be so lasting as those 
accomplished by soil treatments. 

As a result of these tests, it is pos- 
sible to suggest, as a practical recom- 
mendation for control of chlorosis of 
pin oaks grown under similar condi- 
tions, that soil applications of ferrous 
sulphate plus sulphur be given as 
early in the spring as possible, prefer- 
ably at the start of spring growth. 
Trees should be treated at the first 
symptoms of chlorosis. Those that 
have declined to the stage of consid- 
erable die-back have shown little in- 
dication of recovery in these tests. It 
is possible that trees in such a condi- 
tion will be benefited by a rather se- 
vere pruning at the time of treatment 
to stimulate new growth. Applica- 
tions of a complete fertilizer and an 
ample supply of moisture will aid in 
the stimulation of growth and a quicker 
reaction to the treatment. 


Fertilizers in Nursery. 


Tests were first started at Ohio State 
University in 1930 on some established 
trees of Ulmus campestris, the English 


elm, growing on the campus. While 
this preliminary test gave us some good 
clues, we felt it was not worth contin 
uing since nothing was known of the 
past history of the plants. 

For more conclusive evidence it 
seemed best to start with young trees, 
grown at first under nursery condi- 
tions to be changed at a later time to 
lawn conditions if it was so desired. 
Accordingly in November of 1931, a 
block of 500 Moline elms, Ulmus amer 
icana Moline, were planted in rows 
eight by ten feet in a well prepared 
field of silt loam soil. The field was 
previously in an alfalfa sod and has a 
slightly eastern and northern exposure. 
Trees were selected for a uniform 
height of seven to eight feet and a cali- 
per of about one and one-half cen 
timeters two feet above the bud union. 
Since the plants selected were from 
bud, they may be considered to be less 
variable in growth habit than would a 
similar number of seedlings. The 
block was divided into four sections, 
which received applications of fertilizer 
in (1) spring, (2) spring and July 
(3) July and fall, and (4) fall. Each 
section was divided into five plots of 
twenty-five trees each. Besides the 
control plots, the test plots were 
treated with a complete 12-6-4 and a 
6-6-4 fertilizer, ammonium sulphate, 
and a mixture of ammonium sulphate 
and superphosphate. Applications 
were made so that each plot received 
approximately the same quantity of ni 
trogen at each application. The ap- 
plications were computed on the basis 
of adding one-quarter pound of nitro- 
gen and one-half pound of superphos- 
phate (in plots 5, 10, 15 and 20) per 
inch in diameter of the tree. The aver- 
age caliper of all trees at the end of 
the season was used as a basis for all 
fertilizer allocations the following sea- 
son. The fertilizer was spread broad- 
cast over the entire area beneath the 
spread of the branches. Only those 
plots receiving applications of super- 
phosphate were hoed in at the time 
of application. Cultivation was prac- 
ticed throughout the growing season. 

Measurements were made each 
year in early November. In 1932 
and 1933 the data consisted of the av- 
erage tree growth as computed by 
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measuring annual twig growth and the 
caliper of each tree. Since these two 
determinations showed comparable re- 
sults the first two years, caliper read- 
ings only were taken in 1934 and 
1935. Measurements were taken with 
a standard calibrated caliper at a 
permanent mark on each tree, approx- 
imately two feet above the bud union. 

Even though these experiments have 
been in progress now for nearly five 
years, the data presented here should 
be considered only as a progress re- 
port. The inconsistency of the data 
recorded only goes to show that all 
fertilizer experiments on ornamentals 
outdoors must be of a long-time nature 


Rainfall Important. 

It is quite apparent that adequate 
rainfall is necessary for a favorable 
reaction from fertilizer applications 
Such has not been the condition dur- 
ing the period of this experiment. It 
is quite probable that the relatively 
poor growth of the spring-fertilized 
section in 1933 and in all except the 
fall section in 1934 is due to insufh 
cient moisture. After a dry spring 
in 1933, the applications were not 
made until June 1, and then a period 
of over three weeks elapsed without 
sufficient rainfall to carry the fertilizer 
into the soil. Adequate rains followed 
the summer and fall applications. The 
exceedingly dry spring and fall seasons 
account for the poor growth during 
1934. During 1935 a more normal 
and better distributed rainfall oc- 
curred, especially during the spring 
and early summer months. This, no 
doubt, accounts for the better results 
from the spring-fertilized plots in 1935 
than in 1934 and 1933. The dry fall 
of 1934 probably accounts for the 
somewhat poorer results in the fall- 
fertilized plots during 1935 than previ- 
ously. 

The difference between the periods 
of application has not been great, but 
the relationships have been fairly con- 
sistent throughout the course of the 
experiment. Based on the average in 
crease in trunk diameter during the 
course of the experiment, the fall ap- 
plications, including all fertilizers, 
have proved the best, with those ap- 
plied in the spring the poorest. But a 
careful analysis of all of the data for 
each kind of fertilizer shows that with 
the 12-6-4 fertilizer the best results 
have occurred from spring applica- 
tions, while those applied in fall have 
given the poorest results. Wéith the 
6-6-4, the combined spring and July 





applications have been the best and the 
fall applications the poorest. With the 
ammonium sulphate, fall applications 
have been the best and spring appli- 
cations the poorest. With the am- 
monium sulphate-superphosphate mix- 
ture, again the fall applications have 
been the best and the combined spring 
and July applications the poorest. 
Topographical variations may account 
for some of these variations, but not all. 


Nitrogen Necessary. 

Applications of a complete fertilizer 
high in nitrogen and ammonium sul- 
phate plus superphosphate appear to 
have been the most beneficial. The per- 
centage of increase shown by these 
two types of fertilizers over the others 
appears to be fairly consistent over the 
past three years. The reasons for the 
apparent superiority of ammonium 
sulphate plus superphosphate over am 
monium sulphate alone are not clear 
from this study. The explanation may 
be the influence of phosphorus on the 
availability or the absorption of nitro 
gen in the form of ammonium sulphate 
or the phosphorus may exert its influ- 
ence upon the root growth. Future 
experiments will determine this fact. 

Since the same quantity of nitro 
gen was applied with both the 12-6-4 
and the 6-6-4 fertilizers, one would 
not expect much difference to appear 
between them if nitrogen is the ele 
ment mainly responsible for growth. 
The tests have not been conducted over 
a long enough period to warrant def- 
inite statements, but the results so far 
might lead to the fact that while phos- 
phorus aids in growth, as shown by 
the poor results where it was omitted, 
apparently only small quantities are 
required on this particular soil type t 
bring about the stimulation. The basis 
for this statement lies in the fact that 
the 12-6-4 fertilizer gave the best re- 
sults, although the 6-6-4 and combined 
ammonium sulphate and superphos- 
phate contained two and five times as 
much phosphorus respectively. Since 
the 6-6-4 fertilizer as applied added 
twice as much potash as the 12-6-4, 
and since no potash was added 
with the ammonium sulphate-super- 
phosphate mixture, there seems to be 
little advantage, at present, from the 
addition of the potash elements to the 
soil in this experiment. 

In conclusion may I express the hope 
that more experimental work with the 
fertilization of ornamental plants will 
be carried out. That these tests may 


be conducted over a sufficient number 
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of years and in such a manner that the 
data recorded will be of value to nurs 
erymen, landscape gardeners and ar. 
borists. 


ART OUT OF DOORS. 
(Concluded from page 4.) 

of the house entrance in order to ac. 
cent it. Use a columnar plant at qa 
column, a broad one at a broad place, 
and three around the corner. Put a 
pair of Pfitzer’s junipers at the end 
of the walk or one or three of them 
in the corner of the yard. 

Following such a procedure soon 
leads one to fall in a rut, and some 
one has said a rut differs from a grave 
only in its dimensions. The rut makes 
us plant every place almost alike, with 
similar arrangements of the same few 
varieties of plants that have become 
our favorites. If there is one thing 
that brings criticism down on the head 
of the nurseryman, it is this fault of 
planting every house foundation in a 
similar manner. 

We can overcome this fault only 
by greater use of the imagination, more 
study of the problem at hand, anda 
gradual cultivation of good taste. 


PREPARE AT CHICAGO. 


Planning for a convention that in 
size and activity will reflect the notable 
current improvement in the nursery 
business, William J. Smart called a 
meeting of his arrangements commit 
tee, October 12, at the Stevens hotel, 
Chicago, to outline entertainment for 
the convention of the American Ass 
ciation of Nurserymen to be held July 
19 to 22, 1937, at Chicago, probably 
at the Stevens hotel. 

From present activity and the still 
better spring outlook, the 1937 com 
vention should celebrate the trade’ 
complete emergence from the depres 
sion, with a national association of 
greater effectiveness and larger mem 
bership than for several years. The 
convention plans are accordingly elab 
orate. 

Only the outlines were prepared, to 
be developed shortly. Unique decora 
tions at the hotel, a trip to the Morton 
aboretum, a “Cold-storage Cellar” 
reminiscent of Cincinnati's “Packing 
Shed,” an unrivaled banquet and other 
entertainment features to be selected 
from several proposed—these are only 
suggestions. The developments prom 
ise much. 

In attendance at the meeting with 
Mr. Smart were Elmer L. Clavey, 
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Ernest Kruse, Hubert S. Nelson, 
Charles Fiore, F. R. Kilner and Past 
President Miles W. Bryant. 

Miles Bryant was in Chicago with 
Mrs. Bryant and his 12-year-old 
daughter, Janet, while the girl under- 
went three days’ observations and tests 
at St. Luke’s hospital. The results of 
the examination allayed the parents’ 
fears of more serious complications, 
and the doctors gave assurance that a 
few weeks’ rest would enable Janet to 
recover from the effects of what was 
diagnosed as a local infection, prob 
ably nasal in origin. 


ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT. 

Aimed at price differentials allowed 
by manufacturers to chain store groups 
and other large buyers, the Robinson- 
Patman act is 
wholesalers in many other fields—and 
to retailers as well, for both parties to 
any illegal practice are punishable. The 
variation in quality—for no block of 
trees or shrubs is just like another—may 
make the law difficult of application 
in regard to nursery products, but the 
wholesaler must defend his different 
prices, in the event of complaint, and 
so should be conversant with the pro- 
visions of the law. 

While several pamphlets have been 
issued to elucidate the law, legal opin- 
ion is yet at variance. So the American 
Seed Trade Association this month 
called a meeting at Chicago, to hear its 
legal counsel, Curtis Nye Smith, de- 
liver a lengthy exposition of the appli- 
cation of the act to the seed business. 
He presented the following as a sum- 
mary of his comments: 


causing concern to 


1. Price differentials of seeds of like 
grade and quality sold in interstate com- 
merce are permitted: 

(a) In sales by 
ers. 

(b) In sales to noncompetitive classes 
of purchasers for purpose of resale. 

(c) In sales where different methods or 
quantities sold or delivered to the favored 
customer create accountable savings in the 
cost of production, or sale, or delivery be- 
cause of such different methods or quan- 
tities. 

(d) Where in certain areas a price dif- 
ferent from prices charged in other areas 
is necessary to meet a competitive price. 

(e) Where price changes are necessary 
to meet changing conditions affecting the 
market for or the marketability of the 
seeds such as, but not limited to, actual or 
imminent deterioration of perishable seeds, 

lescence of seasonal seeds, distress 
sales under court process or sales in good 
faith in discontinuance of business in such 
kinds, varieties, etc., of seeds. 

2. Price differentials are permitted in 
fespect to seeds varying in grade or 
quality. 


3. For any reason at all a merchant or 


retailers to consum- 


producer may decline to sell to any one 
or to any class of customers 

4. Except under terms and conditions 
hereinabove stated in 1 and 2 above, sales 
of seeds in interstate commerce are made 
unlawful by this Patman law 

(a) Where there is a discrimination in 
price not permitted by this law 

(b) Where the vendor directly or in- 
directly pays to the purchaser any sort of 
commissior., brokerage or other compen- 
sation for effecting the sale 

(c) Where the vendor directly or in- 
directly pays to the buyer any considera- 
tion for services or facilities given by or 
alleged to have teen given by the buyer 
unless such payments are available to all 
other competing customers on propor- 
tionately equal terms 
_ (d) Where vendor renders services or 
facilities to one purchaser without accord- 
ing same to other competitor purchasers 
on proportionally equal terms. 

5. The purchaser who knowingly in- 
duces or receives a discrimination in price 
prohibited by this law violates the statute 

6. In establishing selling policies or in 
considering doubtful application of Pat- 
man law, the seedsman is strongly recom- 
mended to consult counsel 


OUR NATIVE ARBOR-VITA.. 


There is nothing at all rare about 
our American arbor-vite—it is one 
of the commonest of evergreens in 
the majority of nurseries throughout 
the country today. As a matter of 
fact, it is the one kind most nursery- 
men are long on, and as we look down 
through the many nursery rows of 
this plant in all growing sizes, we are 
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somewhat satiated and perhaps a little 
apprehensive to know if and when we 
are going to realize on our work in 
the sale of them at a profit. 

True, we can, if we have the money 
to spare, transplant and grow them 
on into larger sizes in the hope that 
there will be a call for them some day 

The very fact that they are common 
and inexpensive, as compared with 
some other evergreens, leads us to 
overlook what time and culture will 
do for them when placed in perma 
nent quarters. 

Just recently we came across a pair 
of magnificent specimens in the old 
town of Newfoundland, Pike county, 
Pa. Here in this altitude of over 
2,100 feet they have stood for some 
forty-five to fifty years, bearing the 
brunt of all kinds of weather. Sum 
mer with its droughts, winter with its 
rigorous subzero temperatures, have 
apparently made little impression on 
these two sturdy old specimens, which 
now have a height of thirty-eight to 
forty feet and a trunk diameter of 
eighteen measured twelve 
inches from the ground line. 


inches 


How well they frame the house! 
Does it not give us a new impetus and 
enthusiasm to sales adventure when 
we see the ultimate of “the common 
arbor-vite?” Edwin Matthews 








Forty-foot American Arbor-vite. 
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Plant Notes from Monthly Message of Secretary to 
Members of Maryland Nurserymen’s Association 


NEW PLANTS OF INTEREST. 

Several years ago the United States 
Department of Agriculture dissemi- 
nated a crab apple called Malus Gor- 
It makes a small, compact 
tree with an abundance of white 
flowers in the spring. Its greatest 
beauty is in the fall, when every 
branch is encrusted with brilliant 
red fruit about an inch in diameter. 
It makes a perfectly gorgeous sight 
and for fall color I consider it one 
of the finest crabs. 

Hedera helix conglomerata is a 
slow-growing and dwarf ivy. The 
leaves are small, entire or 3-lobed, 
undulated and crowded 
gether on the stems. It is a good 
rock garden subject and in my gar- 
den has survived without damage 
the past two winters. 

Liriope graminifolia is an ever- 
green herb about a foot high, with 
grass-like leaves and purple to whit- 
ish flowers, one-half inch across, in 
racemes on scapes which appear 
through the leaves. It should be 
highly prized because it makes an 
excellent ground cover in situations 
where dense shade and shallow root- 
ing of trees prevent the satisfactory 
growth of grass. 

Philadelphus Manteau d’Hermine 
is a dwarf hybrid about three feet 
high, with double or semi-double 
creamy white flowers borne on short 
tufted branchlets along the main 
branches, in such profusion as to 
completely cover and weigh them 
down. 

Schizandra chinensis is a woody 
climber native to China, with shin- 
ing, dark green oval leaves. The 
flowers are white to pinkish, one- 
half inch across, in drooping ra- 
cemes and fragrant. They are fol- 
lowed by bright scarlet berries. Both 
sexes should be planted to secure 
fruit. Propagation is by seeds, green 
wood cuttings under glass, root cut- 
tings, layers and suckers. 


geous. 


close to- 


ERADICATING CRAB GRASS. 


An easy and effective method for 
eradicating crab, or summer grass 
from lawns is to cover the area with 
tar paper during the hot days of mid- 


summer or early fall. The covering 
is left on from four to seven days. 
The effect seems to be that of scald 
ing, due to the action of the con- 
fined heat on the moisture in the 
blades of grass. Crab grass stolons 
are above ground and so are de- 
stroyed, while the blue grass stolons 
are beneath the surface and so are 
protected and new growth appears 
shortly after the paper is removed. 
This method was discovered 
dentally by one of our members and 
it has been used by him during the 
past six years, always with good re- 


accl- 


sults. 


FACTS ON SOIL EROSION. 


Speaking of soil erosion, here are 
a few important facts taken from ex- 
periments conducted at V. P. I. 

Do you know that in the second 
six inches of soil there is less than 
one-half as much organic content as 
in the first six inches? This means 
where washing takes place we are 
losing the richest and most fertile 
part of our land. 

There is nothing like a cover crop 
to hold soil in place, conserve the 
moisture and prevent the leaching of 
valuable plant food. A winter cover 
crop of rye is especially valuable for 
this purpose. Oats have been sug- 
gested. for nursery practice, as they 
are not so difficult to turn under in 
the spring. 

Experiments show on land to 
which 400 pounds per acre of 4-12-4 
fertilizer was applied at the time of 
the rye seeding, that through the 
winter there was an average loss of 
only 1.52 pounds of nitrogen per 
acre, equivalent to 9.1 pounds of 
nitrate of soda. Where the land was 
not seeded, but left fallow, the loss 
was 26.77 pounds of nitrogen, equiv- 
alent to 160.6 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre. Therefore the loss 
on land left in fallow was 17.6 
times greater than the loss on land 
protected by a cover crop of rye. 
The loss of moisture on the fallow 
land was over twice as much as on 
the rye land. Can you afford these 
losses? 

Lespedeza is well suited for check- 
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ing washing in gullies or on hard 
bare places because of its ability tp 
quickly establish itself under thee 
conditions. One of our members 
uses this crop and finds it satisfac. 
tory. Even though it is not turned up, 
der, he has found no ill effects op 
his evergreens from its use. 


Julian J. Chisolm II, Sec’y, 


HUNT BETTER BUD WOOD. 


The improvement of fruit varieties 
by bud selection is passing out of the 
experimental stage, and what the fruit 
industry needs now is thousands of 
pairs of plant-hunting eyes, instead of 
the few that have been alert in watch 
ing for better bud wood. 

In plant hunting by bud selection, 
the search is for superior strains that 
result from sports, or mutations, in the 
buds of bearing trees. A. D. Shamel 
and C. S. Pomeroy, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
who have done much experimental 
work in this line, have found sports in 
trees growing in both favorable and 
unfavorable situations. 

In their work in the California 
orange groves, Shamel and Pomeroy 
noted that occasionally there were dif- 
ferences in the fruit produced on trees 
of the same variety, or even on a sin- 
gle tree. One branch might ripen its 
fruit earlier than other branches, or 
bear larger fruit, or fruit sweeter, or 
thinner-skinned. If buds from such a 
branch were propagated and the bud- 
ded tree showed the same characters, 
it meant that the original branch was 
a true sport. By selecting and propa 
gating from the desirable mutations, 
it is possible to take advantage of 
strains having general resemblance to 
the standard, but differing in some re’ 
spect that makes it a better fruit— 
better, at least, for some special pur 
pose. 

They also discovered that some 
strains are highly stable and rarely 
throw sports. If these strains are used 
for propagation it helps to stabilize 
and standardize a variety, and to pro 
vide whole orchards that are remark: 
ably uniform in bearing standard mar 
ket fruit. 

Bud selection studies have also been 
valuable in explaining and checking 
what had seemed to be a running out 
of bearing power in citrus fruit. 
Shamel and Pomeroy found that 
many nurserymen were making the 
natural mistake of budding from 
branches that were outstandingly vig’ 
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orous in growth. This was a bad form 
of bud selection. The new trees did 
not bear so well as many of the old 
trees of the same variety. They 
looked fine and had many leaves, but 
bore a light crop of fruit. What had 
happened was that the extra-vigorous 
shoots were, in fact, sports that ran 
to leaf and wood instead of to fruit. 

To be a good bud hunter, a grower 
needs to train his eye to recognize au 
tomatically the detailed characters of 
his fruit variety and then be alert to 
distinguish the unusual. Choice qual- 
ity or high production on a branch 
may be the result of favorable soil, 
light or water supply. But it may 
also be the result of a true mutation. 


W. P. A. AIDS PEST CONTROL. 


Notable strides in the control and 
eradication of insect and plant dis- 
eases, and in the making of surveys, 
are reported by the bureau of ento- 
mology and plant quarantine of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture through the employment of 
relief workers under the works prog: 
ress administration. 

Twelve major projects were carried 
on. A peak of 25,688 men were em- 
ployed in July of this year, of whom 
20,538, or nearly eighty per cent, had 
been certified as being eligible for re- 
lief. A total of $17,058,431 was al- 
lotted for the work, not all of which 
has been expended. 

Dutch elm disease work is being 
carried out by locating and eradicating 
trees already infected, and destroying 
dead and dying trees which might 
serve as hosts for the bark beetle 
which carries the disease. The major 
work area of this project is within 
sixty miles of New York city, while 
outlying areas range from Massachu- 
setts to as far west as Kansas. Ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 elm trees were 
inspected up to June 30, 1936; over 
6,700 diseased and 843,000 dead and 
dying trees were removed, and 366,- 
000 were tagged awaiting removal. 

The white-pine blister rust, being 
caused by a fungus that lives alter- 
nately on white pine trees and on cur- 
rant or gooseberry bushes, is con- 
trolled by eradication of the bushes 
inthe immediate vicinity of pine trees. 
Operations have extended to twenty- 
tight states. Under the works pro- 
gram, nearly 109,000,000 bushes have 
been eradicated on some 2,276,000 
acres of white pine lands; about 
27,000 white pines have been de- 
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Complete Nursery Supply 


Our supply is adequate, in quality stock, cover- 
ing these important departments: 


82nd Year of Dependable Service 


Small Fruits 
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CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


Now booking orders for our thoroughly matured, true, hardy North China 
strain of Chinese Elm seedlings. We specialize in them and know how to 
grow right and grade right. Carload rates to some point near you. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 


Toppenish, Wash. 











stroyed, and protected zones have 
been established around thirty pine- 
producing guarantee 
disease-free planting stock. 

More than 38,000,000 worthless or 
wild peach trees, which constituted a 
source of infection to commercial 
peach orchards and peach-growing 
nurseries, had been removed under 
the bureau's work program activities. 
Some of these trees were already in- 
fected with the phony peach disease. 
This control work is carried on in 
eleven states. Toward control of 
peach mosaic, intensive inspection 
was made of all peach trees in two 
Colorado counties, and diseased and 


nurseries to 


other worthless peach trees were re 
moved. In addition, surveys to lo- 
cate new areas of this destructive in- 
fection, as yet not widespread, were 
made elsewhere in Colorado as well 
as in surrounding states. 

The prevention of black stem rust 
in grains was undertaken through 
eradication of the species of barberry 
bushes upon which the rust-produc- 
ing fungus lives during part of the 
year. This work has been carried on 
in seventeen states, and it is estimated 
that 35,000,000 barberry bushes had 
been destroyed. 

The gypsy moth control operations 
were conducted in nine New England 
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and middle Atlantic states, in some 
places to prevent the spread, and in 
others to effect the extermination of 
this insect which kills or damages 
fruit, shade and forest trees by de- 
foliating them. Nearly 2,700,000 
acres and 12,000 miles of road were 
scouted in determining the extent of 
the areas currently infested by the 
gypsy moth; 140,000 trees were 
sprayed, and numerous egg clusters, 
larve and pupe were destroyed. 

The brown-tailed moth extermina- 
tion work carried on in New England 
states for the protection of fruit trees 
consists, during the summer months, 
in cutting down worthless apple and 
wild cherry trees and other favorite 
food plants of the moth, and, after 
the leaves have fallen, in scouting for 
and destroying the winter webs of the 
moth. 





NEW ORNAMENTALS. 
(Continued from page 6.) 
expedition if it did nothing more 
than gather seed of this one thing. 

Peach Aurora—Unlike other pink- 
flowering peaches, this has a soft 
pastel tint, which has been greatly 
praised. 

Peach Weeping Double Pink— 
We have had the weeping peaches 
in white and red for some time; the 
pink form has recently been ob- 
tained. 

Pears——It is not generally known 
that there is a group of flowering 
pears. They have not bloomed here 
yet, but are being tested. Photo- 
graphs of trees in eastern collections 
would indicate that they are good 
and may find a place in Pacific coast 
gardens. 





Deciduous Trees. 


Crategus pinnatifida major — A 
large-fruited hawthorn recently in- 
troduced from China; has fruited 
here; the red berries, more like crab 
apples, have attained as much as one 
and one-half inches diameter; grows 
rapidly and fruits young. 

Davidia involucrata—The famous 
dove tree of China; still extremely 
scarce. 

Fraxinus, Modesto ash—Original 
tree is growing in Modesto; origin 
uncertain; possibly a form of or hy- 
brid with Arizona ash; has glossy 
foliage and does not bear seed; prom- 
ising as an excellent shade and street 
tree for hot regions. 

Idesia polycarpa Native of 
China, in Australia called the won- 






der tree; bears foot-long clusters of 
red berries, which are said to re- 
main from one crop to another and 
also to keep well in water when cut. 

Koelreuteria bipinnata — Foliage 
similar to that of common golden 
rain tree, but fully bipinnate and 
with shinier and more acute leaflets; 
its greatest charm is in the magnifi- 
cently brilliant coloring of the large, 
bladder-like seed pods in late sum- 
mer. 

Deciduous Shrubs. 

Buddleia alternifolia—Not so re- 
cent, but not enough known; flower- 
ing habit entirely unlike that of the 
ordinary buddleias and not weedy; 
bears masses of lavender flowers 
along the stems, instead of at end of 
shoots. 

Cercis racemosa—A Chinese form 
of the redbud; pink flowers are borne 
in racemes instead of fascicles; said 
to be the finest of all. 

Chenomeles — It is not generally 
known that there are forty or fifty 
named forms of the Japanese flower- 
ing quinces, whose colors range from 
pure white through pink, red, yellow, 
coral, orange, etc., both in solid colors 
and blended. 

Exochorda macrantha—Said to have 
larger flowers borne more freely than 
those of E. grandiflora. 

Kolkwitzia amabilis—Not so new, 
but worthy of wider attention on this 
coast. 

Magnolia Campbellii — Esteemed 
by connoisseurs as one of the world’s 
most beautiful flowering trees; native 
of the Himalayas; bears pure pink, 
huge flowers up to a foot across. 

Magnolia macrophylla—Native of 


southeastern states, but almost un- 
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known on the Pacific coast; has huge 
leaves up to two feet in length; flow. 
ers up to a foot or more in diameter, 
white with a red blotch at base of 
each petal. 

Philadelphus cymosus Atlas — A 
striking mock orange originated by 
Lemoine, bearing enormous pure 
white single flowers up to nearly two 
and one-half inches in diameter. 

Spirza trichocarpa—Korean spirea; 
at least as good as other white spirzas 


and sufficiently distinct to give a 
pleasant variation from commoner 
kinds. 


Viburnum fragrans—In England 
generally considered much superior 
to V. Carlesii, which it resembles ip 
in its clusters of intensely fragrant 
flowers, but not in its foliage, which 
is a pleasing green. It is also much 
earlier and has started to bloom here 
as early as November, continuing 
through winter and early spring. The 
flowers are followed by red berries. 

Weigela precox Floreal—While 
not new, it has never been widely 
distributed and is easily one of the 
finest. 

Weigelas—Three newcomers from 
France originated by Lemoine are 
Feerie, with clear soft pink flowers 
in long clusters; Ideal, flowers red out- 
side and carmine rose within, free 
blooming; Majesteux, with rose-pink 
flowers. 

Lilacs—Of course Lemoine has orig: 
inated nine-tenths of the best named 
lilacs. His most recent varieties, avail: 
able now in this country, are Ami 
Schott, Captain Perrault, Diplomate, 
Etna, Firmament, General Pershing, 
Maréchal Foch, Massena, Monument 
and Prodige. Several of these are said 








: Pritzer’s 


Juniper 


‘Juniperus Pfitzeriana) 





Towson Nurseries, 








j Juniperus Pfitzeriana growing at 


Inc. 


TOWSON NURSERIES, Ine. 


York Road 


Near Baltimore 


Fine for hedges or 
specimen plantings 

Heavy, sheared spec- 
imen plants, 2 to 2% 
feet tall and 2 to 2% 
feet by 2 to 2¥, feet 
wide, at $2.00 each, 
lots of 25 or more. 2% 
to 3 feet tall and 2% 
to 3 feet by 2¥%, to 3 
feet wide, at $3.00 each, 
lots of 25 or more. 


Packing extra, Cash or 
good reference. 


Towson, Md. 
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New Rose 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


(Red Hoover) 


Plant Patent No. 162 


Ask for color illustration 
and prices. 

Also for our general list 
of roses. 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 


Tyler, Texas 
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w QUALITY LINING-OUT STOCK @ 














FOR FALL DELIVERY 
Per 1000 
» field-run, 8 to 15 ins....$15.00 
Colorado ue Spruce, 2-yr. seedlings. . . 11.00 
Black site "hevese. 2-yr. seedlings..... 12.00 
‘encolor Fir, 2-yr. seedlings............ 15.00 
las Fir, 2. yr. seedlings...........- 15.00 
r me, 2-yr. seedlings......... 12.00 
Biota — green, 8 to 14 ins., 15.00 
Biota Orientals Aurea, 6 to 10 ins., 15.00 
pepeneee sCarch, 10 to 15 ins., seedlings.. 14.00 
Norway Maple, 8 to 12 ins., ‘seedlings... 14.00 
Norway Maple, 12 to 18 ins., seedlings... 20.00 
nd Shelibark Hickory, 2-yr. 
Pe 9.00 
Box Elder, 4 to 6 ft. 2... cee csseescees 18.00 
Austrian Pine (heavy stock), 8 to 12 ins. 16.00 


Packing free. Cash with order. 


MATHEWS-EGGERT NURSERY 


342 Apple Ave., Muskegon, Michigan 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1 : STURGEON BAY, wis. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 
Connecticut Valley Grown 
Seedlings - Rooted Cuttings 


Evergreen and Deciduous 
Write for List 


C. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 


Maochester, Connecticut 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 


Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


Canterbury Boxwood 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 


Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY, Box A, Easton, Md. 


—ROSES 


Hardy, two year, field-grown budded 
Stock. Finest stock ever grown. 


Write for List. 
Lang Rose Nurseries 
Box 702-A, 


























Tyler, Texas 











by Lemoine to be a distinct improve: 
ment over any of their predecessors. 
Two others may be mentioned: Eden, 
a fine free-blooming dark purple orig- 
inated by A. A. Oliver, of Mount 
Eden, Cal., and Lucie Baltet, a moder- 
ately recent one of Lemoine’s, but lit- 
tle distributed. It is mentioned here 
on account of its decidedly unique 
color, which is coppery rose, entirely 
different from any other variety. 
Climbers. 


Billardieria longifolia—Small leaves, 
flowers of little consequence; but its 
large metallic blue berries are indeed 
beautiful. 

Bomarea—Sometimes called climb- 
ing alstremerias; B. Caldasiana has 
long tubular flowers in clusters up to 
twelve to fifteen, colored coral and 
yellow; the seed capsules open to show 
the red seeds, which stay on the plant 
and make it showy all winter; probably 
requires shade. 

Pileostegia viburnoides—Has heavy 
evergreen leaves about like English 
laurel and small white flowers in large, 
loosely branching clusters; grows 
slowly and requires full shade for best 
results. 

Wisteria floribunda precox Issai— 
A fine variety of Japanese wisteria or 
possibly a hybrid with Chinese; flowers 
are a good purple in medium long clus- 
ters borne young and profusely; 
blooms again in summer. 

Wisteria Royal Purple — Came 
from Japan under a meaningless name 
and rechristened here; has the deepest 
purple flowers of all the single Japanese 
wisterias; precocious, blooming al- 
most as young as Chinese. 

Wisteria venusta violacea—Must 
have been in this country for a long 
time, but was not recognized until re- 
cently and is just being offered; much 
like Chinese in color, but has light and 
dark petals, giving it a slightly mottled 
appearance; a tremendous bloomer, 
with large flowers on long stems; can 
easiest be recognized by its twiggy sec- 


ondary branchlets. 





AFTER a two months’ visit in his native 
country, England, T. E. Mills, president 
of the State Nursery & Seed Co., Helena, 
Mont., has returned to this country. 


THE Maleolm & Callaghan Nurseries 
are being established at Van Nuys, Cal., 
by Mr. Malcolm, formerly with Thomas 
Meehan & Sons, Philadelphia, and Perey 
D. Callaghan. 


A NEw field house, constructed in Bowne 
park, Flushing, N. Y., with money do- 
nated for park improvements by Theo- 
dore Foulk, a nurseryman who died in 
1925, was dedicated September 23. 







NOVELTIES 


ASK FOR 
NEW ROSE BROADSIDE 


in four colors 


showing 


1936 NOVELTIES 


and announcing 
NEW 
LIBERAL GUARANTEE 
on 
Nationally Advertised 
Varieties 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York State 











POLYGONUM 
AUBERTII 


Field-grown, No. 1. 
$22.00 per 100; $200.00 per 1000 


A fair supply is still available; order 
now to avoid disappointment 


Our general fall trade list is now ready 
for mailing. 


Write for a copy. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 


Painesville, Ohio 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











BURR’S QUALITY SEEDLINGS 


Ampelopsis Veitchii and Barberry 
Thunbergii Seedlings. Extra fine quality 
at right price. 

Complete line of general nursery 
stock. Let us quote you on your re- 
quirements. 


Cc.R. BURR & co. unc. 
Manchester, Con 














Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 
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Propagation by Stem Cuttings 


Practices in Propagating Plants from Hardwood and Softwood Stem 
Cuttings — By Glenn O. Randall, of North Carolina State College 


Cuttings afford one of the commonest 
and most practical means of increasing 
the stock of ornamental plants. This 
method of reproducing plants has been 
used by nurserymen for a great many 
years, but until recently it was done 
more or less by rule of thumb, with little 
or no understanding on the part of the 
propagator of the fundamental princi- 
ples involved in starting different kinds 
of plants from cuttings. He knew it 
could be done in such and such a way, 
with at least a fair degree of success, 
but he was not certain his was the best 
way or, if it was, why it was the best 
way. Then, again, it might seem to be 
the best way one season, while at an- 
other time the same method might prove 
less successful. 

These facts finally came to the atten- 
tion of a number of men who had been 
scientifically trained and as a result 
these men became interested in the whys 
and wherefores of plant propagation, in- 
eluding the propagation of plants from 
cuttings. Most of these investigations 
have been done within the last score of 
years and most of them have had con 
siderable practical value. I wish to in- 
elude the results of some of these studies 
in this paper. 


Types of Cuttings. 


To avoid confusion, cuttings may be 
divided arbitrarily into three types: 
Softwood, hardwood and _ evergreen. 
Softwood cuttings include all of those 
commonly rooted in the outdoor bed dur- 
ing spring and summer. 

There are two types of softwood cut- 
tings—soft and semihardwood. There is 
so little difference between these two 
types that they are classified under the 
one head of softwood cuttings. Ever- 
green cuttings may be either soft or 
hardwood cuttings. 

Softwood cuttings will be considered 
first, and the first question to be an- 
swered is “What kind of cutting wood 
should be selected?” Cutting wood 
should not be taken from the most vigor- 
ous shoots on the plant. Cuttings should 
be taken from shoots that are making a 
normal but not too rapid growth. Such 
euttings will strike root more quickly, 
because of the greater quantity of stored 
food they contain. 

The cutting wood should be gathered 
in the morning, when it contains the 
most moisture. Every precaution should 
be taken to keep it from losing moisture 
until the cuttings are made. Even the 
room in which the euttings are made 
should be kept cool and high in humid- 
ity. 


Time for Cuttings. 


The next question is “At what time 
should the cuttings be taken?” An ex- 
act time cannot be given, for it will vary 
with the kind of plant and the locality 
in which it is growing. Most softwood 
euttings are taken during May and 
June. The recommendation is often 
made that the cuttings should be taken 
when the wood snaps when bent at the 
position of the basal cut. But in actual 
practice, the basal cut is usually made 
below the area where the wood snaps. 


Chere is some difference of opinion as 
to whether the basal cut should be just 
below a node or eye. Recent investiga- 
tions show conclusively that it is not 
necessary with the majority of deciduous 
shrubs to make the basal cut just below 
a node. In fact, it is not desirable, for 
in most cases the best results are ob- 
tained when the cut is made about one 
half inch below the node. The majority 
of softwood cuttings should not be taken 
with a heel of 2-year wood attached. 
Root development is actually delayed on 
most softwood cuttings when a heel is 
attached. A short, clean cut made with 
a sharp knife is best. 


Leaf Area Important. 


It has been shown that the amount of 
leaf area left on the cutting greatly in- 
fluences root development. Experiments 
have shown that as much of the leaf 
area should be left on as possible and 
still maintain the cutting in a nonwilted 
and fresh condition. With small-leaved 
plants it is not necessary to reduce the 
leaf area. For plants with medium 
large or large leaves, the leaf area 
should be reduced one-third to one-half 
on each cutting. 

The cutting wood should be wrapped 
in moist burlap soon after it is severed 
from the plant, instead of being thrown 
into a bucket of water as is commonly 
done. The latter practice hinders the 
formation of the fatty materials so 
important in the pretection of the cut 
surface. 


Rooting Media. 


Another common question is this, 
“What sort of rooting medium is best 
for deciduous softwood cuttings?” For 
a long time clean, sharp sand has been 
the universal medium for rooting de 
ciduous softwood cuttings. Recent in- 
vestigations with many plants, however, 
have shown that granulated peat moss, 
slag and various mixtures of these and 
sand are just as satisfactory as or supe- 
rior to sand alone. These mixtures dif 
fer principally in water-holding capac 
ity, acidity and content of organic mat- 
ter. Sand may be either alkaline or 
acid, peat moss is generally highly acid 
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and slag is neutral. Peat will hold fifty 
or seventy-five times as much moisture 
as sand, because it is almost entirely or. 
ganic matter. ; 

Tests by L. C. Chadwick at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, in which he ugeg 
three different media—pure sand, equal 
parts by volume of sand and peat, andj 
peat moss—produced interesting results, 
He worked with twenty-six different 
commonly grown deciduous shrubs. Of 
the twenty-six, sixteen rooted best ip 
the sand and peat mixture and two root. 
ed best in peat. Similar results have 
been obtained by Hitcheock, Laurie ang 
Christianson. 


Root Formation. 


The different media seem also to ip- 
fluence the position of the roots on the 
cutting. Roots will appear on cuttings 
of many plants propagated in sand not 
only from the base of the cuttings, but 
all along that part of the stem in the 
sand. But often when cuttings are root- 
ed in a sand and peat mixture instead 
of sand, there is little root develop. 
ment between the nodes. And in some 
cases, most of the root development is 
only at the basal node, which is the 
better position. Showing this reaction 
are cuttings of Forsythia intermedia, 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, Ker. 
ria japonica, Philadelphus coronarius 
and some of the viburnum species. 

In an effort to hasten the rooting of 
cuttings, research workers have tried a 
number of different chemicals for treat- 
ing the cuttings. The two that have 
given the most promise are potassium 
permanganate and sucrose sugar. Two 
methods of application of the permanga- 
nate have been used in tests; first, eut- 
tings were soaked in solutions before 
they were inserted into the rooting me 
dium, and second, the solutions were ap- 
plied to the rooting medium before the 
cuttings were inserted. Only the first 
method was used with sucrose. 





Chemical Treatments. 


The deciduous softwood cuttings were 
soaked twenty-four hours in a solution 
consisting of one ounce of potassium 
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Large General Assortment 
of Nursery Stock 


Pa 








A. F. Lake 


Pres. 





“ 


We carry a complete line of Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Fruit Tree Seed- 
lings, Forest Tree Seedlings, Ornamental Shade Trees, Ornamental 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines and Perennials. 


Send List of Wants for Prices. 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandcecah, Iowa 


R. S. Lake 
Sec.-Treas. 
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.eeeee++ @ good supply of 
SOUR and SWEET CHERRIES 
APPLE — PEACH — PEAR 
ORNAMENTALS — ROSES 


PRIVET AMOOR NORTH 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


DECIDUOUS SEEDLINGS 


Write for new TRADE LIST, 
just off the press. 


Will appreciate your WANT 
LIST. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. S. Welch, Pres. 


“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 











Shenandoah, Iowa 














20,000 CHERRY, Montmorency and 


Early Richmond, 2-year, XX 
and }} inch 
5,000 SPIRVEA, Vanhouttei, 3 to 4 feet 


and 4 to 5 feet. 

25,000 ELMS, American, Vase and Mo- 
line, transplanted, up to 4 
inches. 

10,000 MAPLE, 


Norway, transplanted 


up to 2% inches 
3,000 ARBOR-VIT.®, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet 


400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet 
1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 5 feet 
600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
spread, beauties. 
3,000 ARBOR- VIT.®, American, and 
RETINOSPOR. AS, 4 to 7 feet 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1875. 











Evergreens, Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
Deciduous and Ornamental Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Barberry, Privet, 
Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants - - 
Fruit Trees and Small Fruits - - 


Lining-out Stock. 
PEACH TREES 


A fine general line, including a 
large supply of Elberta, Golden 
Jubilee and South Haven. 


Write for quotations and our Wholesale Trade 
List. 


The WESTMINSTER NURSERY | 


Established 1893 Westminster, Maryla 











JEWELL Wholesale 


Hardy Minnesota- 
Nursery Stock and wea 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 


Lake City, Minnesota 

















Per 100 

ROSA SETIGERA,18 to 24 ins.. . «$10.00 
ROSA SETIGERA, 2 to 3 ft . 12.00 
ROSA Bland 18 to 24 ins oxo ae 
— Rubiginosa, 2 to 3 ft ae 
US Canadensis, 2 to 3 ft 18.00 
anus Canadensis, 1% to 24 ins. .. 15.00 
SALIX Blanda, & to ue ft ee 
SALIX Niobe, 5 to 6 ; avceesdcced EE 
SALIX Niobe, 6 to 8 ft siasilaaibaanters . 45.00 


Write for prices in larger quantities. 


ESCHRICH'S NURSERY, Sta. F, Milwaukee, Wis. 











permanganate to five gallons of water. 
The sugar solution found most satisfac- 
tory contained one pound of sucrose to 


seven gallons of water. The softwood 
euttings were also soaked twenty-four 
hours in the sugar solution. 

For the second method, the best re- 
sults were obtained with a solution con- 
sisting of a pound of potassium perman- 
ganate to fifteen gallons of water, ap- 
plied at the rate of two quarts per 
square foot of rooting medium. 

Moisture is one of the most important 
factors in the rooting of cuttings. Wide 
variations in moisture content of the 
medium should be avoided. The medium 
should be kept moist but not wet, and 
a high humidity should be kept in the 
surrounding atmosphere. 


Bottom Heat. 


The advantage of bottom heat in has 
tening the rooting of softwood cuttings 
is often discussed. Usually bottom heat 
is furnished by manure if softwood cut- 
tings are handled in the outdoor frame. 
Steam, hot water and electrical heating 
are being used in come eases. It has 
been found that root development in 
most softwood cuttings will be increased 
by a bottom heat of 65 to 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It is not always practical 
to use bottom heat. The practicability 
of its use will depend upon the plant 
material and the season of the year. 
Bottom heat has been found to be espe- 
cially advantageous with cuttings root- 
ed in an outdoor frame late in the sea 
son. 

There is a lack of understanding 
among many growers as to how much 
shade or light should be provided while 
cuttings are rooting. The available data 
on this subject can be summarized in 
one statement—cuttings should be given 
all the sunlight they will stand. Obvi 
ously, excessive amounts will cause 
rapid transpiration and wilting of the 
plant tissue. This should be avoided. 
Burlap is the best shade material for 
outdoor frames; it should be suspended 
about four feet above the plants. White- 
washing the glass and using muslin 
screens are the best ways of providing 
shade in the greenhouse. 

Finally, this question arises, “How 
should the cuttings be handled after 
they are rooted?” They should be lined 
out in protected frames or beds four 
to six feet wide in rows six inches apart 
and about four inches apart in the row. 
These beds should be located under an 
irrigation system if possible and the 
plants given light shade for the first 
two weeks. Lath shades resting on a 
wire stretched over posts on each side 
of the bed provide an efficient means of 
shading. The rooted cuttings should be 
lined out in time to hecome thoroughly 
established before fall. 


Hardwood Cuttings. 


Now, concerning the propagation of 
plants by hardwood cuttings. Wood of 
last season’s growth is taken during the 
late fall, winter and early spring. 

The cuttings should be made about 
six to eight inches long. The position 
of the cuts in relation to the bud seems 
to be of little importance, but care 
should be taken to see that all of the 
bases of the cuttings are together when 
they are bunched. The cuttings are tied 
in bunches of fifty or 100 and stored 
horizontally in boxes of moist sand and 
peat moss, preferably in a storage cellar, 
until spring, when they are lined out in 
the field. The storage temperature 











GRAFTED NAMED HYBRIDS 


Dwarf, Medium and Tall 


We have fields of fine bushy well 
branched, heavily budded stock in 
25 varieties, ready for delivery 
this Fall which visiting nursery- 
men tell us is the finest they have 
ever seen. 


Send for our Wholesale Fall List 
and read our offer of 
Selected Varieties for Forcing 


Lack of space precludes price quota- 
tions on the various sizes, but we ask 
you to write us your wants, giving par- 
ticulars as to sizes and quantities and 
we will gladly quote you by return mail 


We cordially invite you to visit our 600- 
acre Nurseries at Valley Rd., Clifton, N. J., 
and view our fields of Grafted Hybrid 
Rhododendrons; also visit our Greenhouses 
at Rutherford, N. J. They cover 300,000 
square feet. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 











BLEEDING HEART 
and IRIS 


Bleeding Heart, strong, one-year clumps 
$7.50 per 100 
Iris, one each 100 varieties, labeled 


for $7.50. Includes Pink Satin, Rameses 
Romance, Eleanor Roosevelt, et« also 
10 varieties of the new fall-blooming 
Iris alone worth the $7.50 


SMITH GARDENS 


Clarkston, Wash. 











PEACH TREES 


Ilex Crenata 
Maples Pin Oaks 


Quality Line Priced to Sell 


HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, N. C. 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 











Peach Seed and Peach Trees 


Write for prices. Large acreage of 
nursery stock. Will appreciate your 
want list. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 


Winchester, Tenn. 














SEED FOR FALL SOWING 


‘reshly gathered—pure strains. 
Dicentra Eximea. \ o2., G0c; oz., $1.80 
Dictamnus. White or pink. « os. ” aBe; oz., $1.20. 
Trotlius Meteor. Splendid orange. 
Tretiius Earliest of All. Yellow 
Either variety: Tr. Pkt., 40e; \ oz., $1.25; 
oz -00. 
Ask for our complete catalogue of Perennial Seeds 


E JOSEPH F. MARTIN CO 
Painesville. Ohio 
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for the first three or four weeks and 
should be 50 to 55 degrees Fahrenheit 
then the temperature should be low- 
ered to 35 to 40 degrees. 

Finally, there is the matter of the 
propagation of narrow and broadleaf 
evergreens by cuttings. 

Evergreen cuttings are usually made 
during the late fall and winter months. 
Tests conducted at Cornell University 
and Ohio State University have shown 
that most evergreen cuttings may be 
taken with about the same degree of 
success at any time from the middle 
part of October to the middle part of 
February. Cuttings taken later than 
_February failed to root as well. 

The cutting wood used should be nor- 
mal, firm and mature, and the cuttings 
should be made in much the same way 
as for softwood cuttings. The past sea- 
son’s growth should be used in making 
cuttings of most types of evergreens. 
Either lateral or terminal branches may 
be used. Experiments have shown that 
apparently there is little or no advan- 
tage from the use of heel or mallet cut- 
tings. The cuttings should be five to 
seven inches long, and the basal cut 
should be made as straight across as 
possible with a sharp knife. 


Evergreen Cuttings. 


In regard to the best medium for ever- 
green cuttings, the same information 
given for softwood cuttings will apply 
for evergreen cuttings. While sand has 
been the only medium used to any ex- 
tent, there is evidence to show that mix- 
tures of sand and peat can be used to 
advantage. For example, certain varie- 
ties of juniperus root best in a mixture 
of sand and peat. Taxus, however, roots 
poorly in the same mixture. There are 
variations in response even between va- 


rieties and species within the same 
genus. For example, according to Chad- 
wick, Juniperus communis hibernica 


gives the best results in sand, while 
Juniperus horizontalis plumosa seems to 
root satisfactorily in either sand or a 
sand and peat mixture, if it has the de- 
sired acid reaction (pH 6.9). Many 
more interesting variations might be 
cited. 

The same chemicals have been tried 
with evergreens as with deciduous soft- 
wood cuttings. The results show that a 
solution consisting of about one ounce 
of potassium permanganate to five gal- 
lons of water gives best results with 
evergreen cuttings. A solution of su- 
erose sugar containing one pound of 
sugar to seven gallons of water has been 
found to give good results. Potassium 
permanganate may also be applied di- 
rectly to the rooting medium. One pound 
of potassium permanganate to fifteen 
gallons of water, applied at the rate of 
two quarts per square foot of rooting 
surface, is satisfactory. 

When bottom heat is used, it is ree- 
ommended that it should be raised from 
70 to 72 degrees Fahrenheit during the 
first three or four weeks. The tempera- 
ture above the medium should be 5 to 8 
degrees cooler. In most cases, bottom 
heat has proved to be effective. 

In regard to light and shade, ever- 
green cuttings taken in late fall and 
early winter should have only light 
shade or none at all. 


Care During Rooting Period. 


The amount of care needed during the 
rooting period depends to a large extent 
upon the time of year and the condi- 
tions under which one is working. Syr- 





inging is one of the most important op- 
erations. The cuttings should be syr- 
iniged every morning, but if the weather 
is dark and cloudy the syringing should 
be light. In the spring it may be neces 
sary to syringe two or three times a 
day. Water should be applied only when 
it is needed to keep the medium moist, 
and then as uniformly as possible. 

As soon as the cuttings are rooted 
they should be potted or lined out in 
special frames, preferably under irriga 
tion. 

When evergreen cuttings are made in 
the summer, the methods used should be 
essentially the same as for softwood 
cuttings. 


LONG ISLAND MEETING. 
A special meeting of the Long Is- 
land Nurserymen’s Association was 
ealled for October 1, at Babylon, N. 
Y., primarily to discuss the recommen- 
dations of the Council of Eastern 
Nurserymen made after its meeting in 
August. The resolution sponsored by 
the Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation in regard to the proposal to 
establish a permanent representative 
of the industry at Washington under 
the auspices of the American Associa 


tion of Nurserymen, was given con- 
sideration. In consequence, a substi- 
tute resolution, prepared by the ex- 


ecutive committee of the Long Island 
Nurserymen’s Association, was ordered 
filed with the secretary of the eastern 
council. 

The prospect for increased business 
in connection with the planning of the 
world’s fair grounds in Flushing oc- 
casioned discussion, and a committee 
headed by P. M. Koster was appointed 
to call on the management of the ex- 
position to learn what plans are being 
made for landscaping and what the 
association and its members can do in 
that connection. 

It was voted to decline the request 
of the Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York that the association contribute 
planting material as a setting for trial 
grounds to be established at the State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture, at 
Farmingdale, by the federation. In- 
stead, the secretary was instructed to 
reply to the request that the material 
would be supplied, so far as available, 
from the members’ nurseries at regu 
lar wholesale rrices. 





NEW JERSEY MEETING. 


A meeting of the North Jersey 
Metropolitan Association of Nursery- 
men was held at the Passaic county 
courthouse, Paterson, N. J., September 
16. 
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Although the secretary was unable 
to keep up with the reports of the past 
meetings of the association, he had been 
active visiting different nurseries ang 
the experiment station at New Brung. 
wick. The association now plans to go 
on with regular meetings the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

A motion was made to relieve the 
secretary of the duties of treasurer 
This had its first reading and will he 
voted on at the next meeting. 

Considerable discussion was held oy 
the subject of the association’s buying 
a machine to make metal labels, this mg. 
chine to be placed in the hands of some 
member centrally located where 4)j 
members can make their own labels for 
marking nursery stock. A motion was 
made and seconded to buy the machine 
and assign it to a member who wil] 
be responsible for the care of it. 

Discussion was then held on the ad. 
visability of the association’s joining 
the Eastern Nurserymen’s Council. The 
president explained bill No. 12939 ip 
the House of Representatives and how 
the council’s efforts would be of value 
to all nurserymen. It was finally de. 
cided that this matter be tabled until 
after the council’s December 10 meet- 
ing; the secretary was instructed to 
notify members of this meeting. 

The president reported that the New 
Brunswick experiment station officials 
have definitely planned a short course 
for nurserymen to be held at the court. 
house, Paterson, N. J., this winter and 
then gave a report on the meeting of 
the American Forestry Association, 
which he attended. 

William Hallicy, See’y. 





NEW PLANTS PATENTED. 


The following new plant patents were 
issued September 29, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Woodworth, pat- 
ent lawyers of Chicago: 


No. 196. Freesia, issued to Alois Frey, San 
Fernando, Cal. A new and distinct variety of 
freesia characterized particularly by its distine- 
tive afghan or blood-red color, with cadmium yel- 
low throat; free-flowering habit, easy and vigor- 
ous growth, stiff stems and its three to four long 
laterals, assuring as many successive cuttings. 

No. 197. Rose, issued to Pedro Dot, San Felio 
de Liobregat, Spain, assignor to the Conard-Pyle 
Co., West Grove, Pa. A new and distinct va- 
riety of rose plant characterized by the ever- 
changing variegated coloring of its fragrant flow- 
ers through all stages of their development, pro- 
ducing a new color effect in hybrid Pernetiana 
roses. 

No. 198. Carnation, issued to Adolphe Fred- 
erick Jacob Baur, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor to 
Baur-Steinkamp & Co., Indianapolis. A variety 
of carnation characterized particularly by its 
clear, medium pink color, full petalage, non- 
splitting calyx, vigorous growth habits and e 
cellent keeping qualities. 

No. 199. Rose, issued to Richard Theodore 
Muller, Darien, Conn., assignor to the Mont- 
gomery Co., Hadley, Mass. A new and distinct 
variety of hybrid tea rose plant characterized 
particularly by its perfection of form of bud and 
flower, the purity and vividness of the pink color, 
its quality of freely opening from tightly furled 
eut buds and its vigorous and healthy growth. 








MOUNT VERNON 
NURSERY 


Mount Vernon, Wash. 





European Mountain Ash 
Seedlings 


18 to 24-in., $3.00 per 100 


Mahonia Acquifolium 
Seedlings 


6 to 12-in., $3.00 per 100 








A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Floewer- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some monty. 
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Book Prices 


_ SLASHED! 


~ GARDEN 
FLOWERS 
IN COLOR 


By G. A. Stevens 











Contains 400 
brilliant and life- 
like plates of 
garden flowers in 
full color. As- 
sembles in one 
volume accu- 
rately colored 
pictures of every 
important gar- 
den plant. Ideal 
as a gift—valu- 
able for identi- 
fication purposes 
—useful to nurs- 
erymen and gar- 
deners. The only 
book of its kind dealing with cultivated 


) NOW $198 


310 Was 
Pages $3.75 





WILD FLOWERS 
By Homer D. House 


Includes 364 magnificent color photo- 
graphs of native flowers in actual size and 
natural color—340 pages of text—all in 
one handsome volume. Accompanying 
the pictures are compact, complete and 
carefully checked descriptions with 22 
pages of index, giving common and botan- 
ical names. Size 9x11! inches. 


626 25 NOW $395 


Pages $7.50 





CYCLOPEDIA OF 
HARDY FRUITS 


By U. P. Hedrick 


This standard book is now being reissued 
at half its original price. All hardy fruits 
grown in North America are discussed ac- 
cording to regions, climates and commer- 
cial value; history of varieties; correct 
nomenclature; description of varieties. The 

k contains more than 300 line drawings, 


and 16 photographs in $s300 


color and half-tone. 


Order from 
AMERICAN 


NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 








INTER-STATE ON AIR DAILY. 


Having outgrown their present ac- 
commodations, the Inter-State Nurser- 
ies, Hamburg, Ia., are constructing 
new quarters, to be completed this fall, 
which will house the offices, seed house, 
warehouse and other facilities, and the 
ventilating system is planned to per- 
mit the handling of all nursery stock 
under one roof without exposure. 

Selling direct to the customer, the 
Inter-State Nurseries have recom- 
menced a series of radio broadcasts 
they have found profitable. The pro- 
gram, broadcast over station KFBI, 
Abilene, Kan., is headed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe Cook, singers, known as Lois 
and Joe, and by Ernest the Nursery- 
man, really Ernest Baleo, who dis- 
courses on the stock offered by the 
Inter-State Nurseries. During the week 
the program is given at 7:30 o’clock in 
the morning and again at 1 o’clock and 
5:45 o’clock in the afternoon. Sun- 
days, the broadcast is at 12:45 p. m. 


MINNESOTA NURSERY NOTES. 


Nurserymen in Minnesota have little 
reason to be pleased at a recent public an- 
nouncement that over one million tree 
seedlings grown in state and federal nurs- 
eries are to be set out at various points 
in the state. 

J. H. Andrews, of the Andrews Nurs- 
ery, Faribault, was a visitor in the Twin 
Cities last week, devoting part of his 
time to drafting a report on the progress 
made at the state fruit breeding farm. 
George W. Nelson, of the nursery inspec- 
tion department, collaborated in writing 
up the report. 

Probably the most continuous user of 
radio for advertising is the Rose Hill 
Nursery, situated midway between the 
Twin Cities. Broadcasting recommenda- 
tions for planting at various seasons and 
recently fall suggestions, the Rose Hill 
Nursery management is a strong believer 
in the radio as one method of advertising. 

The Kidder Nursery, located at Ninety- 
fourth street and Cedar avenue, south, 
Minneapolis, has had one of the best 
propagating seasons for some time. Its 
planting of perennial phlox cuttings is 
the largest and probably the most suc- 
cessful of any yet experienced. The per- 
eentage of losses has been practically nil 
this season. 

It is with great regret the writer re- 
ports the serious illness of T. A. Aamodt, 
chief deputy of the state nursery inspec- 
tion department. Mr. Aamodt was taken 
ill last week and removed to the hospital 
two days later. Every nurseryman in the 
state is well acquainted with Thor, as he 
is called. 

Fall sales of hardy plant material are 
heavy in the Twin Cities section. J. H. 
Andrews, Faribault, reports business as 
particularly good this fall, as does Franc 
P. Daniels, of the Daniels Nursery, Long 
Lake. The latter told the writer he had 
never before found it so difficult to dig 
evergreens as a restilt of the almost bone- 
dry condition of the soil in some parts 
of the nursery. It has taken considerably 
more time and labor to get out trees and 
shrubs than for many years past. 





CHARLEs T. SMITH, president of Smith 
Bros. Nursery Co., which operates the 
Concord Nurseries, Concord, Ga., was 
elected president of the Georgia State 
Horticultural Society at its sixtieth an- 
nual convention held at Atlanta, Ga., last 
week. 
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WRITE 


for our 


WHOLESALE 
TRADE LIST 
giving 
descriptions and prices 
on our complete line of 


e EVERGREEN 
TREES and SHRUBS 


@e CONIFERS and 
BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 

@ FLOWERING SHRUBS 

Azaleas, Rhododendrons, etc. 
> LINING-OUT and 
BALLED STOCK 
Rooted Cuttings 


SHERWOOD 
NURSERY CO. 


141 S. E. 65th Ave. 
Portland, Ore. 











MILTON NURSERY CO. 


Milton, Oregon 
Fifty-eight Years Same Location 
MAPLES: Norway, Schwedler, Sugar. 
l-year whips and headed-branched 
specimens up to 2%-in. caliper. Also 
Glebe Norway top-grafted for forma! 

effects. 

Cut-leaf Weeping Birch, Paul's Scarlet 
Hawthorn and other Ornamental and 
Shade Trees. 

Peony Officinalis Rubra F1.Pl.in quantity 

Fruit Tree Seedlings in assortment. 

Chi Elm Seedli Hardy Northern 
Strain. Large supply at attractive 
prices. 

Car lot accommodations for most eastern 
points. 

SEND US YOUR WANT LIST 














OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 
Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


Oreneo, Oregon 
Wholesale Growers 


Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamenta! 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 


Very complete line of quality stock 














PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 
1436 N. E. Second Ave. PORTLAND, ORE. 


Largest Fruit Tree Seedling Growers 
In America. 
We accept growing contracts for 3 to 5 years. 
Quality stock. Ref: on request 
John Holmason, Prop. 
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Texas Rose Festival 


Five Days’ Festivities Attract Many Thousands 
to Fourth Annual Celebration Held at Tyler 


Nationally known rosarians, garden 
club members from several states and 
state officials were among the huge 
throng at Tyler, Tex., for the opening 
of the annual Texas rose festival Octo- 
ber 2. Cars on all the principal motor 
highways brought a steady stream of 
visitors, and incoming trains and busses 
were also loaded. The peak attendance 
was reached the final day, October 6, 
when the mammoth floral parade was 
staged, witnessed by between 50,000 
and 75,000 persons. 

An added feature of the final day’s 
program was a luncheon of the Tyler 
Lions’ Club, at which Harry R. O’Brien, 
Des Moines, Ia., rose research special- 
ist and widely known garden writer, 
was the principal speaker. 

The crowning event of the festival was 
staged Tuesday evening at the Willow- 
brook Country Club, with Queen Gertrude 
Ann Windsor’s reception and ball, at 
which society of many sections of the 
state and nation participated. Roses and 
music predominated at every turn. Col- 
orful bands played their best. Pep 
squads and various other attractions 
vied for attention, and long before 
noon, with the parade two hours away, 
milling thousands congested the line of 
march. Floats decorated with hundreds 
of varieties of roses featured both east 
Texas and the centennial scheme. The 
scene was resplendent with color as air- 
planes dropped millions of rose petals 
over the throng. 

The 96-piece high school band from 
Mexia led the parade. Then, in eight 
sections, the fiesta was unrolled, each 
section portraying an outstanding and 
typically characteristic industry of its 
community, with the background for 
each float a bower of east Texas roses. 
One float was fashioned like a hoop 
skirt, representing the crape myrtle. 

Among the first to register was 
Dr. J. H. Nicolas, Newark, N. Y., inter- 
nationally known rose breeder, who was 
a speaker at a garden club luncheon 
October 5. Dr. J. Horace MeFarland, 
Harrisburg, Pa., gave as one of the high 
spots of the festival his annual lecture 
on rose culture. Daniel Upthegrove, 
president of the Cottonbelt railroad, 
and Berry Henwood were among other 
notables present. The famous Key sis- 
ters, quadruplets who are attending Bay- 
lor University, also arrived from Waco 
October 2. Represented on the guest 
register were garden club members from 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas. 


Symbolic Spectacle. 


The program opened October 2 with 
the registration of visitors at the rose 
show. At noon there was a luncheon, 
and at 4 p. m. the queen’s tea was held. 
The climax was a colorful coronation 
ceremony, at which the Texas rose festi- 
val queen was proclaimed. This cere- 
mony took place in Bergfeld park and 
marked the opening of the General R. 
E. Wood amphitheater. The spectacle 
was titled “Rosezania.” Nearly 200 per- 
sons were in the east, and the presenta- 
tion was symbolic of the rose king’s 


search for a perfect queen to rule with 
him over the kingdom. The guardian of 
the rose presented to his majesty roses 
from the four corners of the land. The 
queen’s entry was in a flower-bedecked 
barouche, drawn by two white horses. 
The Tyler symphony orchestra played 
the musical theme, “Moonlight and 
Roses.” 

First the lovely white rose of the 
north, Mrs. Gordon Brelsford, with her 
ladies in waiting, was presented to the 
king. Then the colonial rose of the 
south was brought. In keeping with the 
theme, minuet dancers entertained the 
royal court. The modern rose of the 
east, with rose bower girls, was the 
third presentation. The colorful rose of 
the southwest, with a Spanish ensemble, 
was next presented. The colorful cere- 
mony ended with the fourth annual 
Texas rose festival queen ruling over a 
bower of living roses. 

The rose show, displaying specimens 
of the 500 varieties of roses grown in 
the Tyler area, was an adaption of the 
famous Gardens of the Nations on the 


R. C. A. building in Radio City, New 
York. Six tours of the nursery area 
were made each day. There are more 


than 150 nurseries within twenty-five 


miles of Tyler. 





TEXAS PUBLICITY COMMITTEE. 


Named by State Association. 


In lining up the work of the Texas 
Association of Nurserymen for the year, 
and there is considerable activity under- 
taken already by this organization, Presi- 
dent J. M. Ramsey has made appointment 
of the publicity committee to consist of 
the following: Miss Wilma Gunter, of the 
Griffing Nurseries, Beaumont, chairman; 
Philip Scherz, of Scherz Greenhouse & 
Ornamental Nursery, San Angelo; W. V. 
Henson, of Texas Pecan Nursery, Inc., 
Tyler; Mrs. Hally B. Hampton, district 
secretary, American Rose Society, Fort 
Worth; J. V. Smith, of the Sherman 
Nursery Co., Sherman; R. Bruce Walley, 
of Walley’s Nursery, Corpus Christi; Gus 
Lingner, of the Lingner Nursery, San 
Antonio, and J. J. Fritz, of the Fritz 
Nurseries, Harlingen. 

There is another committee, which is 
at this time hard at work on a suggested 
retail minimum price list for the current 








PERENNIALS 


Heavy field-grown plants. 
Iberis Sempervirens 
Aquilegia Mrs. Scott Elliott's 
Viola Jersey Gem 
Campanula Carpatica, blue 
$1.20 per 10; $8.00 per 100. 
Polemonium Richardsonii Caeruleum 
Campanula Persicifolia, blue 
Veronica Amethystina, true blue 
Scabiosa Caucasica 
$1.50 per 10; $10.00 per 100 


25 plants sold at 100 rate 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Bristol, Pa. 
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season, and it is anticipated that deg. 
nite announcements will be forthcomip 
from the chairman of this committee jy 
the near future as to the publication ang 
distribution of this list. B. E. Williams 
Dallas, heads this group. Assisting Mr. 
Williams are three other retail nursery. 
men—R. Bruce Walley, Corpus Christi; 
Gus Lingner, San Antonio, and E, ¢ 
Trauernicht, Fort Worth. 


Report on Peach Mosaic Hearing. 


President Ramsey has advised that the 
results of the hearing held in Albuquer- 
que, N. M., recently on the mosaic dig. 
ease of peach were satisfactory, and his 
opinion is that the nurserymen can either 
look for no quarantine or one modified 
so as not to be serious. This information 
is given out as advance news, as there 
was considerable interest in the disens. 
sion of this subject at the nurserymen’s 
meeting in Austin early in September, 

Since the convention of the Texas Asggo. 
ciation of Nurserymen in September, there 
have been many new members added, and 
it is anticipated that the membership will 
continue to grow and probably will be 
doubled by the convention period next 
year. The work planned and new policies 
being adopted by the association are prov- 
ing of special interest to the nursery or- 
ganizations throughout the state, and 
when the new advertising program, whieh 
is being worked out at this time, is in- 
augurated, it is hoped to bring in all 
members of the trade throughout Texas 
and the adjoining states. 





FirE that broke out September 26 ina 
barn of the Amawalk Nurseries, Ama- 
walk, N. Y., eaused an estimated dam- 
age of $20,000. The blaze, lasting sev- 
eral hours, destroyed a truck and mueh 
equipment. 


BECAUSE of a chattel mortgage for 
$15,244 it holds on growing stock of trees 
and shrubs of the Shrewsbury Nurseries, 
Eatontown, N. J., the First National Bank 
of Eatontown has asked for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the firm. A hear- 
ing was scheduled to be held October 8. 


Cut from $6.00 to $1.79 
The COMPLETE GARDEN 
By A. D. Taylor 
No other reference book can fill the 


place of this for answering horti- 
cultural problems as they arise. 
The first hundred pages alone are the 
equivalent of a general garden library 
on planting, pruning, protection, care 
maintenance of plants and lawns. 
Then follow annotated lists of plants 
for every conceivable use and situa- 
tion—all prepared from the working 
experience of a nationally-known 
landscape architect's office. 
“a remarkable work. It tells what planis 
to use in every conceivable condition of soil 
environment. It gives definite instructions for 
the care and planting of flowers, and shrubs, 
and trees. There are lists and charts for every 
conceivable purpose. Mr. Taylor leaves nothing 
to the imagination.” —N. Y. Evening Post. 
Profusely illustrated with drawings, photo 
graphs and color. 
Send your remittance at once to be sure 
of obtaining a copy at this low price 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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—— 
We are collectors of 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS 


Including: 
PICEA PUNGENS. Colorado Blue Spruce. 
PICEA ENGELMANNIIL. Engelmann’s Spruce. 
PICEA DOUGLASII. Douglas Fir. 
ABIES CONCOLOR. Colorado Silver Fir. 
PINUS PONDEROSA. Yellow Pine. 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM. Silver Cedar. 


Please tell us about your wants. 
Our service will please you. 
Prices to the Trade are now ready. 


THE COLORADO SEED CO. 


1515 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 














Up-to-date information 
on germinating 


TREE & SHRUB SEEDS 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick's articles on 
“Improved Practices 
in Propagation by Seed,”’ 
reprinted from American Nurseryman. 


Price 25c (postpaid) 
HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 
Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 


Catalogue containing flower and vege- 
table seeds attractively priced. 











Latham and Chief 
RASPBERRIES 


“Mosaic-Free’’ Plants - Good Roots 
ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault Minn. 











Small Fruit Plants 
’ Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 











CHINESE CHESTNUTS 
BLIGHT RESISTANT 
Seedlings for lining out 

J. Russell Smith 


Box B Round Hill, Va. 











NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free 88-page Catalogue. 


A.M. LEONARD & SON 





es 








OBITUARY. 


L. T. Shamburger. 


L. T. Shamburger, 39, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. M. 8S. Shamburger, Tyler, Tex., 
prominent rose growers of this region, 
died October 6. Attending the annual 
rose ball at the Willow Brook Country 
Club, Mr. Shamburger suffered an attack 
of acute indigestion and died while en 
route to a local clinic. 

While Mr. Shamburger came from a 
family of pioneers in the rose industry, 
he was not actively engaged in the busi- 
ness, but serving his third term as county 
commissioner, having been reélected for 
a fourth term to begin in January, 1937. 

Mr. Shamburger was a member of the 
First Christian church of Tyler and was 
Exalted Ruler of the Tyler lodge of Elks 
at the time of his death. He was also a 
member of the Masonic, I. O. O. F. and 
Rebecea fraternities. 

He is survived by his widow and one 
daughter, Miss Vivian Shamburger, who 
participated in the rose festival parade 
earlier in the day before his death; his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. M. 8. Shamburger, 
Tyler; one sister, Miss Margaret Sham- 
burger; two brothers, Maurice Sham- 
burger, a landscape architect of Tyler, 
and Carl Shamburger, an outstanding rose 
grower of Tyler. 


William T. March, 


William T. March, landscape gardener 
and nurseryman of Oxboro, Minn., a few 
miles from the Twin Cities, died in an 
accident Tuesday night, October 6. The 
deceased was riding in a car driven by 
an employee on the outskirts of Min- 
neapolis when the car hit a stray horse 
on the road. The animal was not seen 
until too late to avoid it, and the horse 
was carried on the car more than 100 
feet, after which the car sped on across 
a plowed field for more than 350 feet. 
The employee suffered lacerations on his 
face and hands, losing control of the car, 
which was completely wrecked. 

Mr. March was well known as commis- 
sioner of parks in St. Paul from 1922 to 
1925. Prior to that he started a nursery 
on the outskirts of the city. 

He is survived by his widow and daugh- 
ter at home and a married daughter living 
at Middletown, Conn. The deceased had 
been a member of the Twin Cities Nurs- 
erymen’s Association and other trade 
groups for several years. 





TWO QUARANTINES LIFTED. 


Effective September 1, quarantine No. 
20, relating to the European pine-shoot 
moth, and quarantine No. 7, regarding 
the foreign white-pine blister rust, were 
revoked by W. R. Gregg, acting Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The European 
pine-shoot moth has now become estab- 
lished in certain areas of the eastern 
part of the United States, while pres- 
ent knowledge of the distribution of 
the blister rust disease in this country 
and of factors necessary for its estab- 
lishment indicates that a complete pro- 
hibitory quarantine relative to it is no 
longer necessary. 

The entry of pines, other than 5-leaved 
pines, from Europe will now automati- 
eally come under the restrictions of 
quarantine No. 37, while the entry of 
pines, currants and gooseberries from 
Europe, Asia, Canada and Newfound- 
land will be governed in harmony with 
the restrictions of the domestic white- 
pine blister rust quarantine, No. 63. 








BARTELDES 
TREE SEEDS 


@ Evergreens and 
Deciduous from 
all sections of 
U. S., Asia and 
Europe. 

@ New Price List 
is now ready. 

. 

@ Colorado-grown 

Chinese Elm 


Seedlings. 
. 
The Barteldes Seed Co. 
Denver te3 Colo. 











GRAPEVINES, 
PEACH and SHADE TREES, 
BLACKBERRIES, 
SHRUBS 


WILLOWBEND NURSERY 


PERRY, OHIO 











Must Sacrifice 


on account of failing health, some fine 
Hard Maple, American Elm, Oak and 
Linden, Grades up to 2-in Can use 
some exchange in general assortment. 


PERRY NURSERIES 


Perry, Iowa 











Perennials and Rock Plants 


Many new and rare kinds 
Send for new catalogue 


D. & C. Hardy Plant Nursery 


Westminster, Md. 











PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. 
Fine Quality Roots, liberally graded. 
25th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 














HERBACEOUS AND 
TREE PEONIES 
Newest Hybrid Lilacs and other 
Specialties. Ask for price list. 


The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing. Mich. 

















MORE 
PROSPECTS 


mean better prices and larger sales. 


You can get them by 
advertising stock in 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 














ELECTRIC PENCIL 


Burns Letters o,, 
Into Wood ty #1 pected 
Makes lermanent 
Tags for Plants. 
Shrubs, Ete 

EASY AS WRITING 
WITH A PENCIL 

Will not rub off. Will not 
wash off. Will not fade out. 





Record 
Trees, 





2 


Fi Sy 


Fully guaranteed 


2306 Lincolnweed Driv 
QUALITY MERCHANDISE CO, 2306 Lincolnwood Drive, 








FOR SALE 


Four and one-half acres of land 
service building with small 3-room resi- 
dence attached. Gas, electricity, water 


and sewer Small stock of perennials. 
Green Bay presents excellent oppor- 
tunity for landscape planting Price 
$5000; one-half cash. Hawthorn Gar- 
dens, R. 3, Green Bay, Wis. 














Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
ete., required by the act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 
Of The American Nurseryman, —— hed twice monthly, 

at Chicago, Ill., for October 1, 193 

County of Cook, [ 

State of Illinois, { ** 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared F. R. Kilner, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the business manager of The 
American Nurseryman, and that the following is to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, menos editor, and business managers, are: 

Name Post-office Address— 

Publisher. “American Nurseryman Publishing Co., 508 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, , 

Editor, F. R. Kilner, 508 S. Dearborn St. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, F. R. Kilner 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation 
its name and address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock.) 

American Nurseryman Publishing Co 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 

other security holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or 

more of total amount of bonds, mortgages. or other 
securities: (If there are none, so state.) None. 
F. R. Kilner, Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of 

Sentember, 1936 Nellie E. Ryan. Notary Public 


508 S. Dearborn St 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Peach Seed, Tennessee Naturals. about 6000 
seeds to the bushel. Surplus October 12, 50 
bushels. Write for prices 

Tennessee Nursery Co. 
Box 1. 


Cleveland, Tenn. 

Wanted to buy Tree Digger. Write No. 43, 

care American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, III. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman. ] 

Monroe Nursery, Monroe, Mich.—Fall trade list 
of the I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co., which is a 
happy change from many unappealing wholesale 
circulars because of a pleasing aluminum-coated 
cover, decorated in blue, and cleanly printed un- 
crowded pages. The major feature, and one that 
should cause the booklet to be long preserved, is 
a collection of forty-eight half-tone reproductions 
of evergreen specimens, three on a page, clearly 
showing the type of each subject. The offers 
cover shrubs, deciduous and evergreen trees, 
vines, roses, perennials and fruits 

Buntings’ Nurseries, Selbyville, Del.—Fall 
wholesale price list of nursery stock. Fruit trees, 
offered in variety, are declared scarcer than last 
year, but priced lower. Strawberries, a specialty 
for more than thirty years, are noted in fifty vari 
eties. Other sections include flowering shrubs, 
vines and ground covers, shade trees, roses, ever 
greens, cannas and perennials. There are also a 
group of selected items in small sizes for planting 
and another of cuttings, mostly of shrubs. 


Cc. R. Burr & Co., Inc,, Manchester, Conn.— 
Bulletin No. 1, dated October 3, 1936, is a 
wholesale trade list of ornamental shrubs, vines, 
roses, hedge plants and perennials, also ever- 
greens and fruit stock. Included in perennials 
are a number of Korean chrysanthemum varie- 
ties. 

T. Kiyono, Crichton, Ala.—Azaleas, camellias 
and other broad-leaved evergreens are listed in 
great variety in this catalogue for fall, 1936, 
and spring, 1987. There are many illustrations, 
the front cover showing a pool at the entrance 
to the Kiyono nursery. 

N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y.—Field-grown 
perennials, many of them suitable for rockeries; 
lilies, irises, hardy phloxes, peonies and shrubs 
and vines are enumerated in this wholesale list 
for fall, 1936. 

William Borsch & Son, Inc., Maplewood, Ore.— 
Wholesale trade bulletin for fall, 1936, and spring. 
1937, lists a great many perennials, all of which 
the firm offers in quantity, most of the stock being 
for rockeries. Borsch’s also issues a retail cata 
logue. 

Le-Mac Nurseries, Hampton, Va.—Many azaleas, 
the firm's specialties; other broad-leaved ever- 
greens, and some decidulous stock are included in 
the wholesale price list for fall, 1936. In addi- 
tion to otber material some lining-out stock is 
listed. 

McHutchison & Co., New York.—Five mimeo- 
graphed sheets of blue paper listing the usual 
bulbous material for spring blooms, also lilies, 
spireas for forcing, caladiums, tuberous-rooted 
begonias and gloxinias, foliage plants like dra- 
cenas, and palm seeds. A single-sheet enve- 
lope stuffer offers bamboo cane stakes, tonkin 
canes, peat, burlap squares and raftia. 

Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash.—Besides 
spring bulbous flowers, violets, peonies and roses 
are listed in Smith's folder There are gen 
erous offerings of irises, and not a few perennial 
plants. 

Arthur Lee Nurseries, Bridgeport, Pa.—Whole- 
sale list of hardy perennial and rockery plants, 
also imported Dutch bulbs. Seedlings or divi 
sions and also field-grown clumps of the items 
are offered, the stock including some out-of-the- 
ordinary material. 

R, R. Connor Nursery, Oakley, Mich.—Fruit 
trees, red raspberries and strawberries are thie 
principal items enumerated in the Connor folder 
Also mentioned are rhubarb, horse-radish, goose 
berries, currants, grapes and a number of shrubs 

The Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan.—Dated 
September 22, comes a wholesale price list nam- 
ing a miscellany of shrubs, including hedge stock: 
shade trees, coniferous and broad-leaved ever- 
greens, roses of the various types, vines, hardy 
perennials, peonies, hardy lilies and bulbs for 
fall planting. 

E, J. Snyder, West Milton, 0.—Four-page offer- 
ing of perennial stock, including field-grown 
specimen stock for immediate effect. Oriental 
poppies and German irises are among the mate- 
rial listed in variety. 

G. A. H. Buisman & Son, Ltd., Heerde (Velnu- 
we), Holland.—Folder presenting three 1936 hy- 
brid tea roses, Dr. M. Euwe (named for the 
world champion chess player), Mr. A. G. A. Van 
Rappard and Jhr. Mr. G. Sandberg, the last- 
named a yellow bloom beautifully shown in color 
on the cover. Descriptions are in English, and 
the prices, in American currency. 


Forest Nursery Co., McMinnville, Tenn.—In- 
cluded in “‘Wholesale I'rice List No. 1, Fall, 
1936,"’ is collected stock of vines, roses, other 
deciduous flowering shrubs, trees and evergreens, 
also ferns. Field-grown stock is also listed of a 
variety of nursery material. Fruit and nut trees 
are included, and there are lists of shrub seeds. 
The present is the forty-ninth annual catalogue 
of the firm. 


Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga.—With five 
kinds of rose-colored camellias on the front and 
azaleas in detail on the back, the cover of the 
Fruitland catalogue is an alluring wrapping for 
the offerings within, embracing much unusual, 
southern stock, as well as a generous selection 
of the more ordinary nursery material. Among 
uncommon trees is the tung tree. The catalogue 
lists fruit stock, nut trees, other trees, shrubs, 
vines, hedge material, ornamental grasses, a 
variety of roses, even some flower seeds and 
sprays. There is a spraying chart, also an index. 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN DETOUR 
poGS AROUND THEIR SHRUBBERY 


a | SPRAYING WITH 
ily | BLACK LEAF 40 
Z~> KEEPS at om 


IF YOU 
THEM ABOU 


And they'll thank you 

too—for telling them how a little 
“Black Leaf 40” sprayed on shrub- 
bery and evergreens keeps dogs 
away. They just don’t like the odor. 


This friendly advice will be a real 
service to your customers by helping 
them to prevent unsightly stains. It’s 
simple and economical. A mixture of 
1% teaspoonfuls of “Black Leaf 40” to 
igallon of water (use no soap) s rayed 
on the lower branches does the job. 
Your customers will also find there are 
many other uses for “Black Leaf 40”. 


_ Tonacco By-propucrs 
~ a CHEMiCAL Corp. £ JE 








“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


Sales Agent 
34 So. Elm St., Wallingford, Conn. 
P. 0. Box 285 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. - Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
See us for finest Hemlock and Taxus 





CHASE 
SAXOLIN 


U PLEX 
DO NKLED 


WATERPROOF KRAFI 


Spiral Wrap 


For newly planted trees, Spiral 
Wrap in narrow width rolls 
helps your stock get off to a 
healthy growth. 


Serves as a protection against 
sun scald and insect attack. 


Provides security against the 
elements, severe frost and cold 
and the ravages of rabbits and 
other rodents. 


Adjusts itself automatically to the contour of the tree with velvety wrapping 
smoothness. Prevents loss of moisture. Surface sealed with sufficient porosity to 


admit air. 


Spiral Wrap gives complete coverage, perfect balance and flexibility . . . exerts 
an even pressure and permits expansion with the growth. 


For general nursery use, CD-375 Saxolin Duplex Crinkled Waterproof Kraft is 


supplied in convenient size rolls of 200 yards, all standard widths . . 


. © 


48”, 54” and 60” or cut into sheets of desired size, which saves time and elim- 


inates waste. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


CHASE 


Department of Specialties 


* Cleveland, Ohio 














(— Protect Your Stock 








SPHAGNUM 
°* MOSS « 


Carlots or less, write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 











Nursery and Florist 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


New Crop. The largest size bales about 
6 cubic feet per bale. Wire or burlap 
bales. The oldest moss dealer in the 
state. Our reference—Dun & Bradstreet, 


Inc. 
THE MOSS CO., MATHER, WIS. 





= Newfield — New Jersey .. 


‘ae. 


Against Future Drought with 
SKINNER OVERHEAD 


IRRIGATION 


40 years’ experience—your 
guarantee of satisfaction 
Overhead irrigation supplies 
now at greatly reduced prices 


Write for free literature 


Cc. W. SKINNER & CO. 























Overhead Irrigation 


It gives you year-round protec- 
tion against drought and frost. 


Costs little. Easy to in- 
. Send today for 
E BOOK. 

WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 


6457 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 





PROTECT 
TREES - SHRUBS 
against Rabbits 
with COPPER SOAP 
RODENT REPELLENT 


Easily applied — economical — effective. 
Single application lasts an entire year. 


Quart, $1.00 postpaid—covers 50 trees; 
Galion, $3.00; 5 gallons, $12 50. 


Write for detailed literature. 


Castle Chemical Co. 





Castle Rock, Minn. 





DUTCH BURLAP 
SQUARES 


For balling Evergreens, etc. Bet- 
ter and cheaper. In 8 sizes. 500 
per bale. 

CHINESE TONKIN CANES— 
For staking small trees and ever- 
greens. 9 sizes, bale lots. 
RAFFIA—Headquarters for Red 
Star and 3 other dependable 
brands. Bale lots or less. 
DUTCH BULBS — Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Crocus, from stock now 
here. Bag lots. 
DAFFODILS—AIll the best hardy 
garden varieties in finest Oregon- 
grown bulbs. 

HARDY LILY BULBS — Jap. 
varieties, also Regale, Candidum, 
etc. 

GRANULATED PEAT — Horti- 
cultural grade, finely pulverized, 
carloads or less. 


INQUIRIES INVITED. 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 


95 Chambers St., New York 
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REVOLITE GERM-KILLING TAPE 
WILL PAY YOU DIVIDENDS... 


Improvements in stand ranging from 65% to 
75% are not uncommon according to results 
air-tight, germ-free obtained by nurserymen. Revolite Antiseptic 
pon py = be p R E V E T Germ-Killing Nurseryman's Tape is complete 
N S protection against parasitic infection. It is harm. 

. “ THIS less to plant tissue and especially effective in 

reducing knots and malformations among 
piece-root grafts. There can be no danger of 


: girdling as this tape forms an air-tight germi- 
. cidal covering which decomposes before the 
a - new graft starts to swell. 
Ordino- er 4 . Let Revolite Nurseryman's Tape help you in- 
; Ao 


crease your profits. Write today for free sample. 


"REVOLT. 


















350 to 400 of these 





























Ww Nursery- 
man's Tape 








Photographed disks above show 
comporative effects on crown 
gall bacteria. Large test disks 















contain bacteria; two white dots Revolite Antiseptic A Subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson 
are tapes; dark orea around one Nurseryman's 
tape is region freed from germs. Tape. NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 













ANTISEPTIC GERM-KILLING 


NURSERYMAN’S TAPE 


KILL WEEDS .... [~ : 
with FIRE 


Aeroil Burner positively kills ALL 
weeds—once and for all! Used by 
thousands of practical nurserymen, 
gardeners and florists to sterilize soil, 
burn tree stumps, destroy insect pests, 
fungus and 101 other uses. 
Easy to use, economical. 

ABSOLUTELY SAFE! 
One-year guarantee. 
Write for Free Folder 
183N. 
AEROIL BURNER CO., INC. 


WEST NEW YORK 


NEW JERSEY 
—=a . 
me FREE ' . pommaen 
—= Aut tive T Mover 
Can you move an 8-inch tree with a 6-foot ball from its place in your 


| ABE] S nursery, a distance of five miles and plant it on a job, at a total cost of not 


over $15.00? If not, you need this machine. 


FOR F We also have 500 feet, 16 mm. motion picture 
ree film, which we will loan against deposit to 


T Circular jnterested firms, showing actual operations 
NURSERY MEN { With Hand Winch - - $600.00 | |. F-° f: 
THE 


Price ) With Power Winch - - $750.00 | ~s 
Manufactured by 
BENJAMIN CHASE . 
ln THE GARDEN SHOP, Inc. 
inn: te 318 West 47th St. Kansas City, Missourl | 
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